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Abstract 

Many state educational administrators are currently working to define secondary career 
and technical education (CTE) content standards that specify the knowledge and skills students are 
expected to master in CTE program areas. The two-phase project on which this report is based ex- 
plored (a) the progress and status of states in developing statewide secondary CTE standards sys- 
tems, and (b) whether and how teachers are using those standards in their CTE courses. In 2006, an 
exhaustive query of CTE standards systems across the 50 states and the District of Columbia was 
conducted using publicly available information, validated through targeted follow-up interviews 
with state officials. The results include a snapshot description of each state’s secondary CTE stan- 
dards system as of fall 2006 and the relationship between that system and other standards systems 
in that state (e.g., secondary academic standards, postsecondary technical standards). For the sec- 
ond phase of the project, the research team selected states with well-developed statewide standards 
systems and interviewed state-selected CTE teachers about whether having CTE standards has 
changed how they teach. The results of the second phase show that these teachers welcomed CTE 
standards. We describe some of the ways that teachers are using these standards in their practice. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Many state educational administrators are currently working to define secondary career 
and technical education (CTE) content standards that specify the knowledge and skills students 
are expected to master. This development effort, analogous to the academic standards movement 
of the 1990s, is a necessary first step to creating curriculum frameworks and assessments for 
structuring and assessing student learning. The two-phase project on which this report is based 
explored (a) the progress and status of states in developing secondary CTE standards systems, 
and (b) whether and how teachers are using those standards in their CTE courses. 

This paper reviews the federal legislative history that has supported the development of 
standards as a part of school accountability, including the Goals 2000 Act of 1994, which funded 
the creation of industry standards, and the periodic re-authorizations of the Perkins legislation 
that funds CTE. All of these laws strengthened the emphasis on accountability by requiring states 
to measure the skills and competencies of CTE students and by encouraging the development of 
secondary CTE standards. The latest re-authorization, the Carl D. Perkins Career and Technical 
Education Act of 2006 (Perkins IV), requires local education agencies to assess CTE and aca- 
demic perfonnance on state-developed indicators. 

In the first phase of this two-phase study, just prior to the passage of Perkins IV (i.e., fall 
2006), an exhaustive query of CTE standards systems across the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia was conducted using publicly available information. This information was validated 
through targeted follow-up interviews with state officials. The goal of this first phase was to syn- 
thesize what was known about the secondary CTE standards system of each state. 

Research Questions 

The following research questions guided the first phase of the project and were examined 
in each state: 

1 . Has the state developed a system of CTE standards? 

a. How does the state define standards ? 

b. How does the state operationalize its definition of standards! 

c. Are there standards for all CTE programs of study? 

d. If the system is incomplete, what are the plans for developing the remaining standards? 

2. How were the existing standards developed? 

a. What were the sources for these standards (e.g., local, state, national, industry)? 

b. What governance and procedural issues emerged in development of these standards? 

c. How frequently are these standards reviewed and what process is used to review them? 
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3. Are the CTE standards aligned with the state’s postsecondary technical standards? 

4. What is the approval process for new secondary CTE programs? 

a. Is there a statewide system or are decisions made at the local level? 

b. What is the relationship between standards and program approval? 

c. What is the relationship between program approval and funding? 

5. How are outdated CTE programs discontinued? What factors influence this decision (e.g., 
enrollment, labor market considerations)? 

6. How does the state ensure that the established standards are reflected in practice? 

7. What state funding is available for secondary CTE programs (aside from the federal 
Perkins money)? 

a. With respect to Perkins funding, how much goes to secondary education? 
Postsecondary education? 

b. In your state, does a secondary or postsecondary education agency have administrative 
oversight of Perkins funding? 

For the second phase of the project, the research team selected states with well-developed 
statewide CTE standards systems and interviewed CTE teachers about whether having such stan- 
dards has changed how they teach. The list of teacher focus group questions follows: 

1 . How are you using your state’s CTE standards in your classroom teaching? What would 
happen if you didn’t use the standards? 

2. Please tell us where in your curriculum/syllabus each standard shows up. Can you track 
the standard from the state list to the classroom? 

3. How did you learn to integrate the standards into your teaching (e.g., online/in-person 
technical assistance, consultant)? 

4. How are the standards affecting your classroom instruction (what is different between 
now and before the standards were in place)? Are there favorite pieces of your curriculum 
that had to go? 

5. Do the other CTE teachers at your school also know that the standards are part of what 
they must cover in their classes? 

6. Did student enrollment in CTE courses at your school change after the standards were 
instituted? 

7. Do CTSOs (career and technical student organizations) play any part in the implementation 
of the standards? 

8. What has been the effect of implementing these standards on English language learners 
and special education students? 
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9. What is not working regarding the standards? 

10. Do you use the standards for anything other than what the state requires (e.g., teacher 
evaluation)? 

Study Findings 



The findings from this project provide a snapshot of the status of each state’s secondary 
CTE standards system as of fall 2006. The results from the first phase indicate that there was a 
great deal of variability in the design of state standards systems across states, with these differ- 
ences explained by each state’s unique philosophies, policies, and practices, such as the locus of 
control of education (state vs. local) and the amount and source of secondary CTE funding. 



Of the 50 states and the District of Columbia, 30 reported that they had a statewide sec- 
ondary CTE standards system. These states comprised Group A. Eleven states were either in the 
process of developing or had partially developed such a system. These states comprised Group 
B. Group C consisted of 8 states that did not have a statewide CTE standards system, although 
they did have locally-developed CTE standards in many if not all localities. Two states did not 
participate in the interviews. All of the findings from the Web searches and telephone interviews 
are presented in these three groupings. While Group A is the main subject of this report, Groups 
B and C are also discussed where relevant. 



Other overall results across all states include: 

• Ten states had aligned their secondary and postsecondary CTE standards systems. 
However, most of the remaining states do not have statewide postsecondary technical 
standards. 

• Eighteen states have crosswalked, or integrated, their specific state academic standards 
into CTE courses and programs. 

• Nineteen states reported that they used or planned to use student assessments as a means 
of ensuring the implementation of the CTE standards. 

• States that provided ongoing state funding for CTE were more likely to have a completed 
standards system. 

• In these and other indicators, the states that appeared to be the furthest along in the devel- 
opment of a statewide CTE standards system aligned with the requirements of Perkins IV 
are Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. 



For the second phase of the project, which explored the extent of teacher use of the stan- 
dards, we interviewed state-selected teachers from four states with statewide standards systems: 
Nebraska, Ohio, Texas, and Utah. Teachers expressed satisfaction with the standards systems in 
their states. All of them reported using the standards in their classes, whether or not they were 
required to do so by the state. 
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In the focus groups, we explored the extent to which the teachers valued the standards 
and believed that having CTE standards was a positive development. They were well aware that 
having CTE standards improved rigor, credibility, and parity with academic courses. Rather than 
driving students away, these teachers believed that having CTE standards had attracted higher- 
performing students to their classes. Teachers reported having few English language learners in 
their classes, but noted difficulties working with special education students to meet the standards. 

We asked teachers what was not working with respect to the standards. Teachers in Ne- 
braska and Texas were concerned that the standards were not being implemented consistently, 
in Nebraska due to the fact that the standards were voluntary, and in Texas because of different 
levels of support for schools across the state. Teachers in Ohio and Utah tended to worry about 
having too many standards and not enough time to cover them all. 

Conclusions 

We found that the development of state CTE standards systems remains a work in prog- 
ress. However, most states have completed or nearly-completed statewide standards systems. 
With respect to teacher use of the standards, the CTE teachers we spoke with welcomed CTE 
standards and the added credibility the standards conferred upon their programs. 

Our findings suggest that there are challenges ahead as states move to implement Perkins 
IV. For example, few states have crosswalked their academic standards onto CTE programs, and 
similarly small numbers of states use technical skill assessments to measure student technical 
proficiency gained from CTE coursetaking. We assume that the number of states responding to 
these mandates will grow, but incentives might be required in order to motivate states to move 
away from approaches undertaken before the details of Perkins IV were available. 

A major conclusion of this study was that the current system of many different CTE stan- 
dards systems across the states is highly inefficient. We believe that standardizing the CTE stan- 
dards could be beneficial; however, the reality is that the states have invested time and money 
in developing their systems. Our recommendation for the early years of Perkins IV is to monitor 
and help states collect valid and reliable data, examine those data, and then determine next steps. 
As some states are finding to be the case with academic subjects, voluntarily adopting common 
standards across states has benefits. Perhaps states will recognize that similar benefits may accrue 
if they align CTE standards across states as well. In short, many challenges remain in any effort 
to create a more national system of secondary CTE. 

The information provided in this report may be useful to federal and state government 
officials interested in improving CTE by implementing standards and assessments of students 
against those standards. The results can inform future federal evaluation activities, provide states 
with information about other states’ efforts and strategies, and more fully describe the CTE stan- 
dards landscape for researchers in the CTE field and beyond. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Technical skill standards for career and technical education (CTE) have long been a part 
of the policy discussion regarding secondary CTE. Standards are considered important for ac- 
countability because they articulate expectations for student perfonnance. Whether focused on 
academic or CTE courses, standards clarify expectations for measuring student performance 
through a sequenced curriculum, so that students either progress to more advanced skill levels or 
their progression is slowed or stopped if adequate competence is not demonstrated through test- 
ing (Rahn, O’Driscoll, & Hudecki, 1999; Wills, 1993). 

There has been a steady stream of standards-related legislation in education over the past 
few decades. Federal and state laws have helped drive the development of standards in various 
industries, as detailed below. This report documents the status of secondary CTE standards de- 
velopment across the states during the period immediately preceding the passage of the latest au- 
thorization of the federal legislation funding for CTE, the Carl D. Perkins Career and Technical 
Education Act of 2006. We report on (a) the progress and status of states in developing secondary 
CTE standards systems, and (b) whether and how teachers in selected states with well-developed 
standards systems are using those standards in their CTE courses. We begin by reviewing the leg- 
islative history of CTE and CTE standards, because federal directives have been influential in the 
development of CTE standards. 



FRAMEWORK 

Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 191 7, the federal government has recog- 
nized the importance of CTE in our economy and our nation as a whole. As the needs of Ameri- 
can business and industry have evolved, the Act has been revised to reflect and respond to those 
changes. Historically, each subsequent revision has been crafted to address the needs of business 
and industry. Currently, most CTE program have evolved from traditional “shop” classes into 
courses that require cutting-edge technology and focus on emerging programs of study that pre- 
pare students for “high-skill, high-wage, high-demand” careers and the jobs of the future. A brief 
review of recent CTE-related legislation illustrates some of this evolution using the example of 
the development of standards. 

For instance, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 
1990, known as Perkins II, required states to develop a “system of core standards and measures 
of performance for secondary and postsecondary programs that includes job or work skill attain- 
ment or enhancement, including progress in achieving occupational skills” (§115). Perkins II also 
delineated core indicators of performance, ranging from academic performance to job placement. 
One of these indicators involved technical skill proficiencies as measured by the CTE standards 
and assessments that the states were to develop. At that time, however, compliance with the law 
was limited to state reports on the progress of the development of such an accountability system. 

Meanwhile, other legislation played a role in bringing standards to both academic and 
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CTE subjects in high school. The Improving America s Schools Act of 1994 required states to 
establish academic content and performance standards and to implement assessments that mea- 
sured academic achievement. This legislation came in response to a series of commissioned re- 
ports on the American economy that warned of dire economic consequences if the education and 
career preparation of students did not keep up with global trends (Commission on the Skills of 
the American Workforce, 1990; National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983). 

According to the Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce’s 1990 report, 
America s Choice: High Skills or Low Wages, the nature of work and technology were changing 
in ways that required more judgment and responsibility on the part of front-line workers. These 
changes necessitated changes to the constellation of knowledge, skills, and attitudes that entry- 
level workers needed. This report identified the lack of clear standards in career and technical 
training as one of several barriers to achieving a highly skilled workforce in the U.S. Only with 
a strong system of standards and assessment could academic preparation, CTE, and other work- 
force development efforts better fit employer needs and expectations. Another influential report, 

A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform (National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983), lamented the U.S. education system’s inability to prepare young people for 
work compared to the education systems of competitor nations. 

The Goals 2000: Educate America Act (1994) responded to these and other reports by 
funding the development of national standards in 22 industries. The resulting work was kn own as 
the National Skills Standards Project (NSSP). In a report profiling these 22 efforts, Rahn (1994) 
listed the definition of standard used by each industry committee. Many of the industries defined 
standards as the knowledge, skills, and attributes needed to successfully perform job tasks. Others 
focused on job scenarios, performance criteria, and assessment methods as means to standards. 
There was no uniform definition across industries at that time, and almost two decades later, that 
heterogeneity persists as many states implement their unique secondary CTE standards systems. 

As federal funding for the NSSP ended, the project evolved into a nonprofit initiative and 
continued to promote standards development across industries. Spill (2002), a member of the 
National Skill Standards Board, wrote about nationally-recognized, industry-based skill stan- 
dards and occupational certifications. He noted that standards promote certificate portability, skill 
transferability, worker mobility, and education and training consistency. Spill used the NSSP 
definition of skill standards: “performance specifications that identify the knowledge, skills, and 
abilities an individual needs to succeed in the workplace” (p. 3). Standards are industry-driven, 
determined by methodologically appropriate research or analysis, and carefully validated by em- 
ployers in the region in which they are applied. 

States’ initial efforts to develop performance measures and standards for CTE were de- 
scribed by Rahn, Hoachlander, and Levesque (1992). States that had begun to develop their sec- 
ondary CTE standards systems early on did so based on their unique contexts, resulting in state 
systems that were and remain quite different from one another (Rahn et ah, 1992) By 1993, all 
50 states reported that they were developing performance measures and standards for secondary 
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CTE, but the standards, measures, types of assessments, and approved techniques varied greatly 
from state to state (McCaslin & Headley, 1993). 

When the next authorization of Perkins was up before Congress, many states and indus- 
tries had already made strides toward developing or had completed CTE standards systems. Per- 
kins III (the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act of 1998 ) made accountabil- 
ity for results a central focus. The core indicators of performance had evolved into the following: 

• Student attainment of challenging state-established academic, vocational, and technical 
skill proficiencies. 

• Student attainment of a secondary school diploma or its recognized equivalent, a 
proficiency credential in conjunction with a secondary school diploma, or a 
postsecondary degree or credential. 

• Placement in, retention in, and completion of postsecondary education or advanced 
training, placement in military service, or placement or retention in employment. 

• Student participation in and completion of vocational and technical education programs 
that lead to nontraditional training and employment (§ 113). 

The first core indicator implied that states had vocational and technical skill proficiencies 
against which to assess student attainment, but the legislation did not mandate standards per se. 

A few states did indeed have a system of CTE standards, but most states relied heavily on student 
grades, program completion rates, or skill standards developed by national industry representa- 
tives (e.g., National Skill Standards Board, 2000) to meet this requirement. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) called for comprehensive academic ac- 
countability systems in public schools; it did not address CTE. By this time, all 50 states and 
the District of Columbia already had some sort of academic assessment system for their K-12 
schools (Goertz, Duffy, & Carlson Le Floch, 2001). Some of these systems were based on aca- 
demic standards developed by the states themselves; in other cases, the standards emerged from 
subject-based professional organizations such as the National Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics (NCTM, 2000). The same thing happened in CTE: some states developed their own standards 
and others used national industry standards. But in either case, many states had been developing 
comprehensive standards systems for academic and CTE subjects for over a decade by the time 
the Perkins law was again up for reauthorization. 

The Carl D. Perkins Career and Technical Education Act of 2006 (hereafter Perkins IV), 
is important for a number of reasons. First, it further emphasized accountability and results. For 
the first time, the federal government required states to report on technical skill attainment us- 
ing assessments aligned with industry-recognized standards where available. Student academic 
achievement must be measured by the academic assessments a state has approved under NCLB. 
Sanctions for local programs and states that fail to meet the law’s requirements have become 
more specific. Standards are to be used as a benchmark against which to measure student aca- 
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demic and technical proficiency and meet the requirements of the law. 

Second, Perkins IV introduced the notion of programs of study — that is, CTE course se- 
quences that “include coherent and rigorous content aligned with challenging academic standards 
and relevant career and technical content in a coordinated, nonduplicative progression of courses 
that align secondary education with postsecondary education to adequately prepare students to 
succeed in postsecondary education” (§122). Programs of study are important to the develop- 
ment of state standards because implementing programs of study moves the field away from 
individual CTE courses and toward sequential, integrated CTE programs. States in the process of 
developing their standards systems can still develop course-level standards, but they may prefer 
to develop program-level standards and more closely follow the program of study model. What- 
ever states choose, CTE must include related academic subject matter and be aligned with post- 
secondary programs. This will be further discussed below. 

This legislative history shows the growing importance placed on CTE standards over 
time. However, there is little consistency across the states regarding precisely what a CTE stan- 
dard is. Sometimes standards are simply lists of tasks, while in other cases, standards provide 
detailed examples of actual job situations in which students must demonstrate the ability to per- 
form. Due to the multiple definitions of standard across states, we have not attempted to adopt 
one definition for the purposes of this report. 

In addition to job-specific technical tasks and situations, employers also seek workers who 
have met academic and employability standards, such as basic mathematics and literacy, and so- 
called “soft skills” including problem solving, teamwork, and taking initiative (Bailey & Merritt, 
1997; Mumane & Levy, 1996; Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills [SCANS], 
1991). Such standards were also found in many states and will be discussed briefly below. 

The current drive to develop secondary CTE standards has come about as a continuation 
of the overall accountability movement in K-12 education. Since the 1990s, many states that 
were early developers of CTE standards systems have continually revised their systems to align 
with advances in the development of industry standards and academic accountability systems. 

For this reason, some of the state details reported here are likely already out of date, particularly 
for states that were in the process of developing their standards systems during our study. The 
passage of Perkins IV during the period of this research accentuated the transitory nature of our 
findings, because states were in flux both anticipating and then responding to new mandates. 

However, this report is comprehensive and remains useful for researchers and policymak- 
ers interested in improving accountability for CTE and understanding the current status of the 
states in developing CTE standards systems. It documents the variety of answers to the question, 
what kinds of secondary CTE standards systems have the states developed? 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The main purpose of the first phase of this two-phase study was to describe what is cur- 
rently known about the secondary CTE standards system of each state. In doing this, we also 
sought to determine the relationship between a state’s CTE standards system and other standards 
systems in place in that state (e.g., secondary academic standards, postsecondary technical stan- 
dards). The following research questions guided the project and were examined in each state: 

1 . Has the state developed a system of CTE standards? 

a. How does the state define standards ? 

b. How does the state operationalize its definition of standards ? 

c. Are there standards for all CTE programs of study? 

d. If the system is incomplete, what are the plans for developing the remaining standards? 

2. How were the existing standards developed? 

a. What were the sources for these standards (e.g., local, state, national, industry)? 

b. What governance and procedural issues emerged in development of these standards? 

c. How frequently are these standards reviewed and what process is used to review them? 

3. Are the CTE standards aligned with the state’s postsecondary technical standards? 

4. What is the approval process for new secondary CTE programs? 

a. Is there a statewide system or are decisions made at the local level? 

b. What is the relationship between standards and program approval? 

c. What is the relationship between program approval and funding? 

5. How are outdated CTE programs discontinued? What factors influence this decision (e.g., 
enrollment, labor market considerations)? 

6. How does the state ensure that the established standards are reflected in practice? 

7. What state funding is available for secondary CTE programs (aside from the federal 
Perkins money)? 

a. With respect to Perkins funding, how much goes to secondary education? 
Postsecondary education? 

b. In your state, does a secondary or postsecondary education agency have administrative 
oversight of Perkins funding? 

The second phase of the study examined the use of these standards systems by CTE teach- 
ers in states with well-developed standards systems. We asked our state contacts to identify up to 
12 teachers to participate in focus groups. We wanted to know the level of their awareness about 
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and implementation of the state standards, how they had been prepared to develop and deliver a 
standards-based curriculum, and whether they had noticed any effects of including CTE standards 
in CTE courses and programs. The list of teacher focus group questions is included below. 

1 . How are you using your state’s CTE standards in your classroom teaching? What would 
happen if you didn’t use the standards? 

2. Please tell us where in your curriculum/syllabus each standard shows up. Can you track 
the standard from the state list to the classroom? 

3. How did you learn to integrate the standards into your teaching (e.g., online/in-person 
technical assistance, consultant)? 

4. How are the standards affecting your classroom instruction (what is different between 
now and before the standards were in place)? Are there favorite pieces of your curriculum 
that had to go? 

5. Do the other CTE teachers at your school also know that the standards are part of what 
they must cover in their classes? 

6. Did student enrollment in CTE courses at your school change after the standards were 
instituted? 

7. Do CTSOs (career and technical student organizations) play any part in the implementation 
of the standards? 

8. What has been the effect of implementing these standards on English language learners 
and special education students? 

9. What is not working regarding the standards? 

10. Do you use the standards for anything other than what the state requires (e.g., teacher 
evaluation)? 

METHOD 

There were two phases to this project. The first phase involved Web searches for informa- 
tion, followed by telephone contacts with state officials to supplement and verify that informa- 
tion. The second phase built upon the first by selecting several states from among those that ap- 
peared to be far along in their CTE standards system development process. Teachers from these 
states were interviewed in focus groups to leam the extent to which the standards were actually 
being used in CTE classrooms. 



Phase 1 

Phase 1 Data Collection 

We began by developing an interview protocol about the secondary CTE standards sys- 
tems that elicited the information being sought by the study funders, the U.S. Department of 
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Education’s Office of Vocational and Adult Education (USDE/OVAE). This protocol was ap- 
proved by USDE/OVAE and became the first set of questions listed above. We then conducted 
Web searches of state department of education (DOE) materials for an introduction to each 
state’s CTE standards system and for answers to as many of the seven questions as were avail- 
able online. The target population consisted of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Most 
states with CTE standards systems had posted the standards for each program area online. We 
were usually able to glean infonnation about the state standards and answer some of the seven 
questions from the information on these Web sites. 

An e-mail was sent to all state CTE directors describing the project and inviting them to 
participate. After we had exhausted the online resources for a state, we contacted the state direc- 
tor, either by telephone or e-mail, to set up an appointment for an interview. Some state directors 
referred us to other specialists in the agency or included those specialists in the interview. These 
interviews focused on the information still missing for each state. 

Throughout the summer of 2006, the project team continued conducting Web searches 
of some states and conducting interviews with representatives from others. We found that each 
of these tasks took longer to complete than had been anticipated. Some state Web sites were 
straightforward, but others required multiple attempts to locate the information. Sometimes 
merely locating the CTE division or agency was a challenge. In some states, CTE is not a part of 
the K-12 state DOE: it is located in a separate agency dedicated to CTE, housed under postsec- 
ondary education, or part of the state workforce development agency. 1 

Scheduling and completing the interviews was especially time-consuming. We were de- 
pendent upon the availability of the state officials, who were very often away from the office or 
otherwise engaged. Schedule conflicts often created delays in completing the interviews. After 
the passage of the new Perkins legislation (signed into law on August 12, 2006), the state contacts 
were understandably focused on work related to the reauthorization. Eventually we brought in ex- 
tra staff to help with both the Web searches and the telephone interviews. Numerous phone calls 
to most of the states were required. In order to expedite the completion of Phase 1, we attended 
the fall meeting of the National Association of State Directors of Career and Technical Education 
Consortium (NASDCTEc), where we scheduled some interviews. This trip helped us gain access 
to the remaining states and we were able to move more quickly after it. Nevertheless, it took from 
March 2006 until January 2007 to fully complete the interviews with 49 states, including the 
District of Columbia. At that time, we concluded that despite repeated attempts, we would not be 
able to include the two remaining states (Alabama and New Jersey) and still analyze the data and 
complete the final report on time. We dropped these two states from the sample in January 2007. 

Validity and Reliability of Phase 1 Data 

Validation of the data collected took place in two ways. First, we compared our descrip- 

1 We will refer to the relevant agency as the DOE in the remainder of this report although we rec- 

ognize the variety of agencies in which CTE is actually housed. 
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tion of the CTE state standards systems with the most recent literature for consistency (Klein & 
Charner, 2005; MPR Associates, Inc. & Academy for Educational Development, 2005). Most of 
the information we had gathered, however, was more recent than this literature. So we also as- 
signed a random subset of states to more than one investigator and then compared outcomes (cf. 
Mechur Karp, Bailey, Hughes, & Fermin, 2005). We found only minor inconsistencies and con- 
cluded that we were collecting valid information. 

The interviews with state officials served to validate and clarify the accuracy of the infor- 
mation found online. They provided detail and context on the actual implementation of the stan- 
dards system, providing a different sort of validity. In addition to this validation, we sent a random 
subset of nine (18%) of the state summaries to the interviewees as a check on accuracy. While the 
state representatives made some changes to the summaries, we determined that none of the re- 
sponses to the research questions had been incorrect, although some were incomplete or perhaps 
unclearly worded. One example of the kind of change that a state contact made involved the state 
technical endorsement that students may earn in New York. The state contact noted that we had ne- 
glected to report that in addition to passing three parts of a technical endorsement assessment (i.e., 
written examinations, projects, and demonstrations of technical skills), students must also pass the 
five Regents exams in academic areas in order to earn the New York technical endorsement. 

Reliability was addressed in the beginning phases of analysis. During data collection, 
each of the three project team members was assigned approximately one-third of the states. Dur- 
ing data analysis, we were each responsible for one -third of the questions. In this way, each of 
the team members examined certain details for all states. Inconsistencies sometimes led team 
members to the source of the information (either the Web site or the state contact). This process 
served as a reliability check. 



Phase 1 Data Analysis 

By the end of the data collection period, we had completed 49 of the 5 1 states (including 
the District of Columbia). Although we did not interview officials from the two remaining states, 
we did examine their Web sites and were able to find some general information about their sec- 
ondary CTE standards systems. This information allowed us to generally categorize those two 
states into the classification scheme we created. But because we did not speak with any state rep- 
resentatives, the detailed information from the other questions remains unknown. For this reason, 
the sample size is 49, not 5 1 . 

The 49 states were categorized into three groups: A, B, and C. Group A (30 states) have 
completed or nearly-completed statewide standards systems. Group B (11 states) consists of 
states in the process of developing their statewide standards systems or with incomplete, unmain- 
tained, or alternate statewide standards systems (i.e., competency lists). Our cutoff for assigning 
a state to Group A or B was the breadth of information available: If there were few answers to 
our interview questions, the system was not sufficiently developed to be in Group A. States in 
Group C (8 states) did not have a statewide standards systems; however, these states were not de- 
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void of CTE standards. In some cases, the state mandated that local agencies develop local CTE 
standards and in other cases, local agencies did so voluntarily. If a state had many sets of locally- 
developed standards, we did not gather information on all of them. Our charge was to learn about 
statewide standards systems. 

Notes from each state’s Web search and CTE personnel interview were synthesized into 
state summaries. We conducted a content analysis of each, yielding cross-state trends where pos- 
sible. The following process was used as much as possible on the project questions. Excel spread- 
sheets were created for each question. The states were listed along with their response to the ques- 
tion. These responses were then standardized as much as possible without changing any answers. 
First we examined the responses to Question 1 (Which states have developed a statewide system 
of standards?). This question provided descriptive information on the existence and status of the 
state standards systems, and, once copied onto the spreadsheets for the rest of the questions, it be- 
came a major sorting tool: all of the remaining responses were first sorted by state group (i.e., A, 
B, or C). In some cases, the questions we asked provided important information about the larger 
state educational context (i.e., the amount of state and federal funding available for CTE) instead 
of providing specific infonnation about CTE standards. In examining the states’ responses to the 
research questions, we focused on the differences between each group of states. Most of these 
spreadsheets were then summarized. These summaries appear in this report as tables. 

Phase 2 

Phase 2 Data Collection and Analysis 

Phase 2 also began with the development of an interview protocol to elicit the informa- 
tion we sought from secondary CTE teachers. This protocol was approved by USDE/OVAE and 
became the list of 10 questions outlined above. The proposal for this study stated that the team 
would select three to five states for more in-depth examination of the implementation of CTE 
standards at the classroom level. Utah was chosen as the pilot site for the Phase 2 focus groups 
with teachers because it was one of the earliest states for which we had completed data collection 
that had a well-developed system of standards and end-of-course assessments. The team received 
USDE/OVAE approval to pilot Phase 2 as we continued work on Phase 1. 

Nominating States for Teacher Focus Groups 

Once Phase 1 was completed for all states, our task became to nominate three to five 
states for the teacher focus groups of Phase 2. We considered several relevant variables in this 
task. First, we limited our selection to the 30 states in Group A, states that had reported having 
a statewide CTE standards system. We used our state summaries and other data to create a list 
from which USDE/OVAE would select three to five states. 

In our interviews with state officials, we had asked whether the approval process for new 
CTE programs was a state or local decision in their state. We hypothesized that states that are 
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strong state-control states would be more likely to control the program approval process, whereas 
strong local-control states would leave such decisions to local agencies. Other elements of state- 
control states include site visits by state officials to monitor compliance and, in some cases, a 
state-determined curriculum. 

We believed that local-control states might not have the mandates needed to require CTE 
teachers to adopt the standards, whereas state-control states should be able to mandate standards 
implementation more easily. We were most curious about the local-control states (there were 
more of these), because we wondered how the state was getting compliance from teachers on im- 
plementing the standards if the local agencies were not compelled to comply with state mandates. 

Of course this distinction of state versus local control is a permeable one, and many 
states could fall in one category or another depending on what elements were being examined. 

We understood that control of the CTE program approval process was only a rough estimation 
of the level of state or local control, using only one narrow measure (albeit an important one for 
CTE). However, during our interviews, many state representatives had offered the observation 
that because they were “a strong local-control state,” certain things were or were not done there. 
So many states characterized themselves in this way that we were able to use both the narrow 
program approval measure and the contact’s characterization of the state to estimate the level of 
overall state and local control of educational decisions. We realize that some states might dis- 
agree with our characterization, but it was based on self-reported information from state officials. 

In fact, we were able to estimate this global measure for all but 4 of the 30 states in 
Group A. We eliminated these 4, bringing our Phase 2 pool to 26 states. Table 1 lists these 26 
states by state or local control and by geographic region, the next factor we took into account for 
this phase of the project. 

As shown in Table 1, the 26 states were put into their U.S. Census region (U.S. Census 
Bureau, 2005). This table reflects the skew in the sample: States with standards that are state- 
control states tend to be located in the southern U.S., whereas states characterized as local-con- 
trol states are located throughout the country. 

Finally, we took into account whether or not the state provides ongoing funding for CTE. 
We felt that this variable was important because having a steady source of state funding could 
help a state create and mandate the use of CTE standards. We chose to use this variable to diver- 
sify the sample or help choose a state for nomination, all other things being equal (i.e., to choose 
among the local-control states in the Midwest). 

This process led to the following list, which included two states from each region, with 
an attempt to choose one state with and one without ongoing state CTE funding: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, and Utah. As 
noted above, Utah had already been selected as our pilot. 
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Table 1 



States with Statewide Standards Systems, by Census Region and State Versus Local Control 





Group A States Characterized as 


Group A States Characterized as 




State-Control States 


Local-Control States 


U.S. Census Region 


n = 6 of 26 


n = 20 of 26 


South 


Kentucky 


Delaware 




Louisiana 


Florida 




Tennessee 


Mississippi 




Texas 


Oklahoma 




Virginia 


South Carolina 


West 


Utah 


Arizona 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Midwest 




Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Northeast 




Connecticut 
New Hampshire 
New York 



Note. The sample consisted of 26 states: that is, those Group A states that were able to be classified as be- 
ing either a state- or local-control state. Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide stan- 
dards systems. 



USDE/OVAE rank-ordered the list. Unfortunately, by that time, some states were ex- 
tremely preoccupied with preparing their state plans for the new Perkins IV legislation and 
simply could not assist us by identifying teachers for us to interview. In addition, travel to many 
states became nearly impossible in February 2007. Severe winter storms that shut down schools 
for over a week in many parts of the country were partly to blame. Weeklong winter breaks pre- 
cluded our visits in other cases. We were not able to conduct Phase 2 with all of the states at the 
top of USDE/OVAE’s list. Instead of site visits, we settled on conference calls with teachers se- 
lected and gathered by the state director or their representative, in states that were on the list and 
able to accommodate our schedule. 

In the end, we conducted conference call teacher focus groups with CTE teachers from 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Texas. This was a varied sample. In Nebraska, CTE standards are not man- 
dated, and we were able to explore why teachers would implement standards if they were not 
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required to do so. Ohio has a long history of having CTE standards, so there we explored how 
teachers become prepared to use CTE standards in a state with much experience with them. In 
Texas we explored CTE standards implementation in a state-control state. Again, all of the states 
on our list represented some interesting elements, and to a certain degree, given the time and re- 
source limitations, any of the states on our short list would have been acceptable. These were the 
states that were able to comply with our tight timeline. By design, there was no attempt to repre- 
sent all possible characteristics of all states. 

Characteristics of Teachers in Sample 

A summary of the descriptive data collected on the CTE teachers who participated in the 
focus groups show that of the 36 interviewees, 3 were actually administrators. Of the 33 teach- 
ers, 13 (39%) were from Nebraska, 6 (18%) from Texas, 5 (15%) from Ohio, and 9 (27%) from 
Utah (see Table 2). We had asked our state contacts to identify 6 teachers for two focus groups, 
in the hopes that we would ultimately have 4-5 teachers participating in each focus group. Some 
states were able to provide more teachers than others. We had asked our contacts to randomly 
select teachers to participate, but we did not monitor the process, and the final sample was not a 
random sample of CTE teachers in these states. We created focus groups to accommodate all of 



Table 2 



Descriptive Data for Teacher Focus Group Sample, All States 





Nebraska 


Ohio 


Texas 


Utah 


TOTAL 


National 
Percentages 
for CTE 
Teachers 


n(%) 


Teacher Sample 


13 (39) 


5(15) 


6(18) 


9(27) 


33 


— 


Male 


5 (38) 


2(40) 


1(17) 


0 


8(24) 


(50) 


Female 


8(62) 


3 (60) 


5 (83) 


9(100) 


25 (76) 


(50) 


Teaching less than 3 years 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(13) 


Teaching 3-9 years 


4(31) 


2(40) 


1(7) 


2(22) 


9(27) 


(28) 


Teaching 10-20 years 


3 (23) 


1(20) 


1(17) 


4(44) 


7(21) 


(28) 


Teaching over 20 years 


5 (38) 


2(40) 


4(67) 


3 (33) 


16 (48) 


(32) 


Agricultural education 


5 (38) 


1(20) 


0 


0 


6(18) 


— 


Business and marketing 


3 (23) 


1(20) 


0 


5 (56) 


9(27) 


— 


Family/consumer sciences 


3 (23) 


0 


3 (50) 


4(44) 


10 (30) 


— 


Health sciences 


1(8) 


0 


0 


0 


1(3) 


— 


Information technology 


1(8) 


1(20) 


0 


0 


2(6) 


— 


Technical education 


0 


1(20) 


2(33) 


0 


3(9) 


— 


Teaching professions 


0 


1(20) 


1(17) 


0 


2(6) 


— 



Note. Some totals for years teaching do not add up to 100% because one teacher in Nebraska did not re- 
spond. The national percentages of CTE teachers in the program areas listed were not available. 
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the selected teachers. 

The teachers represented many of the common CTE program areas: agricultural science, 
business and marketing education, family and consumer sciences (FACS, which includes culi- 
nary), health sciences, information technology, technical education (including manufacturing and 
Project Lead the Way), and teaching professions. At the time of the pilot in Utah, we planned to 
focus on teachers from two program areas (business and marketing education and FACS) across 
all states in which we interviewed teachers. However, after the pilot, we decided to get a broader 
perspective. We felt that we would learn more from a wider range of teachers. In addition, given 
the delays in Phase 1 and the limited time left to complete Phase 2, we felt that broadening the 
sample increased the likelihood of having enough teachers. The final sample, however, contained 
a preponderance of teachers from business and FACS because of the pilot. 

Over three-quarters of the participants were female (76%), probably due to the skew 
of program areas in the sample (the program area with the largest number of participants was 
FACS, which is a historically female subject). Our sample does not reflect the national gender 
distribution for CTE teachers. According to the National Center for Education Statistics (Snyder, 
Dillow, & Hoffman, 2007, Table 67), CTE teachers in 2003-04 were evenly split between males 
and females (see Table 2). This same source also reports that most CTE teachers in 2003-04 were 
fairly evenly distributed across the final three categories of number of years teaching, with fewer 
CTE teachers in the “Less than 3 years” category (see Table 2). However, in our sample, there 
were no teachers who had been teaching for fewer than three years, and there was a preponder- 
ance of CTE teachers who had taught for over 20 years. Thus there is a bias in this sample to- 
ward female CTE teachers who had been teaching for over 20 years. 

The Focus Group Sessions 

Each focus group session was scheduled for two hours. These sessions were conducted 
by all three members of the research team in each case. Because we conducted all of the focus 
groups together, we did not conduct interrater reliability exercises on the questions. Teacher re- 
sponses to questions were captured through notes and audiotapes of each session. We were able 
to provide a small stipend for the teachers. In Utah and Nebraska we held two focus groups, each 
with approximately half of the participants from each state. In Texas, we only held one focus 
group; likewise in Ohio. 

Phase 2 Analysis 

All audiotapes from the focus groups were transcribed. The focus groups yielded 246 
pages of transcripts: 85 from Nebraska, 46 from Ohio, 25 from Texas, and 91 from Utah. We be- 
lieve that Utah’s focus group interviews were the longest because they were the pilot — we were 
still refining our interview questions. Additionally, because we were there in person, the Utah 
focus groups lasted slightly longer than the allotted two hours. Each session was summarized in- 
dividually using its notes and transcripts. 
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The data were analyzed in a similar manner as Phase 1 data; that is, we conducted a 
content analysis of each focus group and searched for common themes across focus groups and 
across states. Given the differing number of participants in each state, and the very different con- 
texts, we chose not to tally responses. Instead, we highlighted where teachers (within or across 
states) clustered around similar responses and where responses differed across states and how 
those differences might reflect the policies in those states as revealed in Phase 1 . We report on 
these teachers’ experiences with CTE standards systems in the Phase 2 section of the report. 

Validity and Reliability of Phase 2 Data 

The states selected for Phase 2 comprised a purposive sample of states with well-developed 
CTE standards systems. This biased the sample towards states where teachers might have more 
experience using standards than if we had included all states in the sample. The 26 states nomi- 
nated for this phase represented various positions within the dimensions previously described: 
locus of control, geography, and funding. We noted at the time that alternate states could have been 
substituted in some cases without hanning the validity of the selection procedures. Indeed, such 
substitutions were made because some states were unable to participate on our timetable. All of the 
choices were apt because each state represented the sample in important ways. The overall lack of 
knowledge about how CTE teachers in any context have responded to the implementation of CTE 
standards meant that the data we collected would initiate a knowledge base. Our primary barriers 
to constructing a more comprehensive knowledge base were time and other resources. 

Overall Limitations 

In Phase 2, neither the selection of states nor the selection of teachers within the states 
was random. We asked state CTE staff to randomly select up to 12 CTE teachers for participation 
in this phase of the study but we did not monitor the state contact’s selection process. The back- 
ground characteristics of the final sample (cf. Table 2) were not representative of the national 
CTE teacher population. We do not know whether the group of teachers from each state was rep- 
resentative of CTE teachers in that state. Given a less hectic time frame in which to conduct this 
research (e.g., not simultaneous with the passage of Perkins IV), this limitation in sample selec- 
tion could have been better addressed. As it was, we interviewed the teachers who were referred 
to us. We acknowledge that the results are not generalizable to populations beyond those with 
whom we spoke. However, this is an emergent topic about which next to nothing is known, es- 
pecially in the states that did not previously have CTE standards. By shedding some light on the 
issue here, more targeted samples or true random samples may be utilized in future research. 

Despite our efforts, there could also be errors in the findings that go beyond merely being 
out of date (since states continue to develop their standards systems in the wake of the passage of 
Perkins IV). The findings presented here are based on what we learned about the standards sys- 
tems from relevant Web sites and the interviewees. 
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A Note on the Terminology Used in This Report 

Most states use the term content standards for what we consider CTE standards. Oth- 
ers use terms such as curriculum standards, skill standards, and competencies, yet all refer to 
the standards that are the subject of this report. In addition, all of these terms are exclusive of 
academic standards (although these are often found in CTE courses) and they are exclusive of 
program standards, which usually refer to compliance standards ensuring a minimum of facilities 
and resources. Other standards commonly found in CTE courses are work readiness or employ- 
ability standards, which tend to be based on “soft skills” (i.e., the ability to show up on time or 
work as a member of a team). 

We cannot definitively say that the terminology used in one state is used in the same way 
in another. In other words, it is beyond the scope of this project to attempt to verify, for example, 
that terms like pathway or program standards mean exactly the same thing across states. This 
conflation of terms at all levels of this project at times created confusion and, at the least, label- 
ing problems. We opted to use the terminology used by each state when describing that state. 

This is a limitation to interpreting some of the findings, but also reflects the heterogeneity of our 
multistate system. 

PHASE 1 RESULTS: SCAN OF STATE SECONDARY CTE STANDARDS SYSTEMS 

There was a great deal of variability in the types of standards systems developed or being 
developed across the 50 states and the District of Columbia. This variability appears to be driven 
by each state’s unique philosophies and practices, such as the balance of state and local control 
of education and the amount and source of secondary CTE funding. However, although we ex- 
amined such explanatory variables, believing they would allow us to categorize the states into 
logical groups, such was not the case. The states that did or did not have completed standards 
systems did not cluster neatly around any of the variables we included in the interview questions. 
No variable emerged as a clear sorting mechanism. We have chosen to present the state responses 
to our queries in text and tabular fonn, and for each research question, we provide more detail on 
states that are doing something different from most other states. 

Description of Statewide Secondary CTE Standards System ( Question 1 ) 

Interview Question 1 asked, “lias the state developed a system of CTE standards?'” The 
subquestions included asking for the state’s definition of the term standards and how that defini- 
tion was operationalized. We also asked if there were standards for all CTE programs of study 
and, if not, what the plans were for completing the CTE standards system. The purpose of Ques- 
tion 1 was to determine which states had a statewide CTE standards system in order to classify 
them for analytical purposes. Many respondents also provided other information that helped 
describe the standards, such as whether they were written at the program or course level, and 
whether the state’s academic standards system was crosswalked onto (i.e., integrated with) CTE 
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courses and programs. These were added to the descriptors for this section. 2 

Of the 50 states and the District of Columbia, 3 1 reported that they had a statewide sec- 
ondary CTE standards system (see Table 3) — we call these states Group A. Eleven states were 
either in the process of developing or had partially developed such a system. These states com- 
prised Group B. Group C consisted of 9 states that did not have a statewide CTE standards sys- 
tem, although they did have local CTE standards. All of the findings from the Web searches and 
telephone interviews are presented via these three groupings. It should be noted that only Table 3 
contains all 50 states and the District of Columbia. The subsequent tables only include 49 of the 
51 entities because we were unable to interview officials from two states. 

Group A: States with a Statewide Standards System 

Thirty-one states reported having a statewide secondary CTE standards system in place. 
Of course, these systems look quite different from one another. Most of these differences will 
be apparent in the results that follow. In fact, nearly the only commonality that these states share 
is that they have completed or nearly completed their CTE standards systems. However, some 
information about the states in Group A is provided here. For instance, some of these states 
have had CTE standards (or some previous version) for decades (Florida, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia), while others began to develop them in the 1980s or 1990s, or more recently (Kansas, 
Missouri, Utah). In some states, the CTE standards are part of a comprehensive accountability 
system including academic and employability standards (Kentucky, Massachusetts, Ohio). 

Many states in Group A are local control states to the extent that although they have a 
statewide CTE standards system, they have no way of monitoring its implementation (Califor- 
nia, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska). Conversely, there are states with centralized control 
over secondary curriculum, where only state-developed curriculum can be taught, although local 
agency input is accepted (Virginia). 

There are states that grant seals of competency or technical endorsements to high-per- 
forming CTE students upon graduation (i.e., New York, Virginia). However, these two states are 
very different in other ways. For instance, Virginia requires local education agencies to use only 
state-developed CTE curricula. In New York, on the other hand, local agencies are in charge of 
almost everything from curriculum development to allotting state education aid to the subject 
areas. In New York, state approval and implementation of the standards are not required unless a 
school wants to grant students the technical endorsement. 

Group B: States with an Incomplete Statewide Standards System 

Table 3 lists the 1 1 states in Group B, which were either in the process of developing a 

2 Once these variables emerged and became salient, we were able to retrieve similar information 
on the other states by returning to the state department of education Web sites. A small number of follow- 
up calls were necessary. 
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Table 3 



State Groupings with Respect to Statewide Secondary CTE Standards Systems 



Group A States a 


Group B States 1 b 


Group C States c 


n = 31 


n = 11 


n = 9 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Maine 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Vermont 


Alaska 

Colorado 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 



Note. The sample was all 50 states plus the District of Columbia, for a sample size of 51. 

“Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
“Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 
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statewide CTE standards system or had an alternate statewide system. For instance, Georgia and 
Hawaii were revamping their CTE programs to align with academic standards revision and were 
about one-third done at the time of our data collection and interviews. Maine planned to implement 
national standards, but there were various sets of national standards available for many program 
areas, and local agencies were free to choose from among these standards. North Dakota had an- 
ticipated completion dates for its remaining program areas posted online. New Mexico had created 
some CTE standards and sent them to educators for comment. In Nevada, standards development 
is an ongoing process. They had developed a system of standards at the program area level, but 
found that this did not provide enough specific guidance. The goal became to develop standards 
for every CTE course. Rhode Island appeared to be the least far along among the states in Group 
B, reporting to us that they were at “the very early stages” of creating a CTE program approval 
process that would have standards embedded within it. South Dakota was in the process of creat- 
ing or updating all of its CTE standards, making the exact status of the system difficult to discern. 

Idaho did not have a legally-adopted standards system for CTE. Idaho had program stan- 
dards that specified a curriculum for many course sequences, and those included competency 
profiles and task lists. However, according to the state director, these competency lists were not 
referred to as standards. Furthermore, the competencies either were not complete, not thorough, 
outdated, or otherwise not used in some program areas. 

Illinois legislated an Occupational Skills Standards Credentialing Council in the late 
1990s, and it developed standards for several CTE program areas. However, political issues and 
government downsizing resulted in the Council being discontinued in about 2005. The skill stan- 
dards books are still available, but there is no further movement at the state level to continue de- 
veloping additional statewide CTE standards. 

Vermont is similar to Idaho in that it too had competency lists that were old, not used 
consistently, and not maintained. They were beginning to make the switch from competencies to 
standards, with the hope that by moving to broader standards, there would be less need for updat- 
ing than with the more specific, detailed competencies. The state planned to focus on higher-or- 
der skills and leave many of the details to local curriculum. 

Group C: States with a Local as Opposed to Statewide Standards System 

The states in Group C had locally-developed CTE standards but did not have a statewide 
system. For instance, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania had mandated that 
local agencies develop or adopt CTE standards. Michigan has decided to change policy and has 
begun to adopt a statewide CTE standards system. However, neither Minnesota nor Pennsylvania 
planned to change their policy as of summer 2006, the time of our interviews. In fact, Minnesota 
has legislation on the books requiring that local school districts establish their own standards. 
New Jersey did not participate in an interview for this project, so we have no further information 
on its state policies. 
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Both Alaska and Maryland have some state-developed standards, but local districts can 
create or select others. In Alaska, there has not been any legislative authority to develop state- 
wide standards. However, the state CTE office gathered teacher teams and state advisory people 
together to develop rough outlines of a standards system, the use of which remains voluntary. 
Maryland required that local agencies include standards in their CTE programs, but the state did 
not mandate which standards. Nevertheless, locally-developed standards still must be approved 
by the state. In addition, Maryland developed its own model CTE programs that are standards- 
based. When local agencies implement these model programs, known as Fast Track programs, 
they are automatically approved. 

The states of Colorado and Montana did not have statewide systems of CTE standards. 
Local agencies have developed standards on their own in some cases. The only statewide system 
in Montana is a set of workplace standards, but these apply to all program areas and are of the 
“soft skills” type (SCANS, 1991). Colorado is currently beginning the process of developing a 
statewide system, but many districts have developed their own local standards. 

Finally, the District of Columbia eliminated its vocational education system in the 1990s 
and a new system has not been developed to take its place. State office staff is beginning to 
develop a modern CTE system that will include standards, but due to the vague delineation be- 
tween state and local control in the District of Columbia, it becomes difficult for the “state” to 
issue mandates. 



How Do States Define Standards? 

As noted above, the term standards has evolved to have many, sometimes conflicting 
definitions. We often found a definition for standards on a state’s DOE Web site. As with all 
questions, what we did not find online, we asked of the state contacts. The most common defini- 
tion was that standards refer to “what a student should know or be able to do,” or some variation 
thereupon. This was the response of 18 of the 3 1 states in Group A (58%) and 6 of the 1 1 states 
in Group B (55%, see Table 4). 

While most states converged around the above statement, the rest varied greatly in their 
use of the tenn standards. For these states, the definition of standards ranged from measurement 
tools to the level of competence required. Standards were defined as expected outcomes as well 
as a body of criteria. This creates some confusion in the discussion and categorization of state 
schemes. The discrepancies in definitions cannot be resolved, only recognized as an outcome of 
our federalized system in which education is the responsibility of each state. 

What Do States Call Their Standards System? 

For the same reasons that we found myriad definitions for the word standards, we also 
found many names for what is essentially the standards system. In fact, no two states shared the 
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Table 4 



States Sharing the Most Common Definition for Standard 



“Standards Reflect What a Student Should Know or Be Able to Do ” 


Group A States a 


Group B States h 


n = 18 of 31 


n = 6 of 11 


Alabama 


Georgia 


California 


Hawaii 


Connecticut 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Nevada 


Iowa 


North Dakota 


Kansas 


Vermont 


Kentucky 




Louisiana 




Mississippi 




Missouri 




Nebraska 




New Hampshire 




New York 




South Carolina 




Texas 




Utah 




West Virginia 




Wisconsin 





Note. The sample consisted of the 42 states (including the District of Columbia) in Groups A and B. 
a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 



pair of names used for the standards and the benchmarks that comprise them. 3 Rather, every state 
had a unique naming system. For example, while both Iowa and California called their standards 
Model curriculum standards, the benchmarks were called benchmarks in Iowa (i.e., standards are 
made up of benchmarks), whereas in California, standards were made up of subcomponents. 

The most common first word in the name for standards among states in Groups A and B 
was in fact standards. Nine states across both groups called them standards, while eight others 
called them content standards. Other common names were competencies (seven states) or cur- 
riculum frameworks (five states). Indiana and South Carolina did not seem to have benchmarks. In 
the remaining states from both groups, benchmarks were called indicators, tasks, criteria, learning 
expectations, or objectives. These terms point again to the conflation of the term standards to mean 
both the tools by which we measure standards and the level of competence required. 

The contact from South Carolina reported that its DOE had adopted the term standards 
3 In federal parlance, these are known as core indicators and levels of performance for the indicators. 
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rather than competencies to align itself more closely with the language used for academic cours- 
es. Conversely, two states (Nebraska, Virginia) reported that they specifically did not use the 
word standards for the CTE system, because that word was reserved in those states for academic 
subjects. Instead, these states used the terms Essential Learnings and task lists, respectively. 

At What Level are the Standards Written? 

There are various levels of interest in this regard. The first can be described as the specific- 
ity of the standard. We selected standards from two CTE areas to illustrate the levels of specificity 
at which standards can be written. A standard for a gas metal arc welding activity and a business 
and marketing standard from basic economics from all states in Groups A and B appear in Ap- 
pendix A. In most of these states (30 of 41), the standard for this particular welding activity was 
found in the welding or metal fabrication course. A common example is the standard from Vir- 
ginia: “Perform single pass fillet welds, all positions, on carbon steel, using short circuit transfer.” 
In other states, the standard was located at a higher level in the course/program hierarchy, such as 
in the Industrial and Engineering Systems career learning area 4 (Oregon) or the Engineering Tech- 
nologies career cluster (New York). In these latter cases, a sample would be: “Understand product 
development and use specified techniques for producing a product or service” (New York). As 
is evident from these examples and from Appendix A as a whole, the welding and business/mar- 
keting standards (and by extension most CTE standards) were written at very different levels of 
specificity across states. In some cases, the standards for different program areas within the same 
state are written at different levels of specificity, again confounding attempts to find commonality 
in standards systems across states, and even across program areas within the same state. 

A second, related use of the word level in this context refers to whether states wrote their 
standards at the course level or at the program area level. Of the 3 1 states in Group A, 15 of them 
wrote their standards at the course level and 1 1 wrote their standards at the program area level. 
The remaining five states in Group A varied widely, from Wyoming’s broad standards, which 
were written at the “strand” level, to standards written at the instructional unit level, as in Okla- 
homa. Six of the 1 1 states in Group B were developing their standards at the program area level, 
and none were creating course-level standards. Of the remaining 5 states in Group B, 3 varied or 
were single entries (i.e., one state, Illinois, reported that the standards were at the cluster level), 
and the remaining 2 (Hawaii, Rhode Island) were not far enough along in their standards devel- 
opment to report at what level their standards are or will be written. 

It is important to note that we classified the states’ standards using the terms used by state 
contacts or found online. This again leads to a confounding of results because states used the 
same terminology for different levels. For instance, the Illinois DOE Web site notes that CTE in 
that state is organized around five occupational program areas 5 that contain clusters, such as the 
welding cluster in the Industrial and Technical Education program area. For Illinois, therefore, 
we recorded that their standards were written at the cluster level. However, the more common 

4 A career learning area is the state-specific name for a career cluster. 

5 See http://www.isbe.state.il.us/career/html/cte.htm 
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use of cluster refers to “a grouping of occupations and broad industries based on commonali- 
ties,” 6 which is one level above what Illinois calls a program area, and therefore two levels above 
what Illinois calls a cluster. 

How Do States Operationalize Their Standards? 

We determined that most states answered this question in the same way as they did Ques- 
tion 6 ( “How does the state ensure that the standards are reflected in practice? ”), so we incorpo- 
rated the responses to this question with those of Question 6. 

Are There Standards for All CTE Programs of Study? 

Among the 3 1 states in Group A, 26 have completed their CTE standards systems and 
five (Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Oregon) are almost complete. There 
were no states that were merely underway or that did not have standards by definition. Similarly, 
among the 1 1 states in Group B, there were none that had their standards system complete or 
even mostly done. Eight of these states were in the process of developing their standards system, 
and three of them had incomplete or alternate standards systems. This question became a validity 
check of our categorization process. 

Very few states that do not have completed standards systems have timelines for complet- 
ing them. Of the five states listed above that have almost finished developing their standards, 
Kentucky and Louisiana have no plans to complete the systems. Kentucky has no more funding, 
and Louisiana will not provide standards for certain courses with limited enrollment. Delaware, 
New Hampshire, and Oregon are near completion but do not have timetables. Maine, Georgia, 
and South Dakota, states from Group B, are the only states that provided timelines for the com- 
pletion of their standards. 

Development of CTE Standards System and Its Review ( Question 2) 

Interview Question number 2 asked, “How were the existing standards developed? ” The 
subquestions asked what sources were used and whether any governance or procedural issues 
emerged in the development process. We also asked about the standards review process and its 
frequency. The purpose of Question 2 was to learn more about the standards systems: whether 
the states had used similar sources or processes in their development and their review. We asked 
whether any issues emerged in order to see what was important to stakeholders during the devel- 
opment process. 

Based on a review of state responses, we can describe the typical process of standards 
development. This process involved convening a committee for each CTE program area. These 
committees were minimally comprised of business and industry representatives and state and 
local CTE administrators and educators. In some states, these committees also included labor 

6 See http://www.careerclusters.org/listl6clusters.php 
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representatives, parents, community members, academic instructors, or postsecondary instruc- 
tors. These committees were charged with researching existing standards from national groups, 
industry groups, state licensure, other states’ standards, and other sources. They also identified 
state-specific needs. They developed a set of standards that was usually sent out to CTE teachers 
across the state for comment. After the standards were revised, they were often validated or en- 
dorsed by business and industry, and then submitted to the state board of education for approval. 
Of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to the telephone interview, 
33 used this process of standards development (see Table 5). 



Table 5 



States That Reported Using the Typical Standards Development Process 



Group A States a 


Group B States h 


n = 26 of 30 


n = 7 of 11 


Arizona 


Georgia 


Arkansas 


Hawaii 


California 


Maine 


Connecticut 


Nevada 


Delaware 


North Dakota 


Florida 


Rhode Island 


Indiana 


South Dakota 


Iowa 




Kansas 




Kentucky 




Massachusetts 




Mississippi 




Nebraska 




New Hampshire 




New York 




North Carolina 




Ohio 




Oklahoma 




Oregon 




Texas 




Utah 




Virginia 




Washington 




West Virginia 




Wisconsin 




Wyoming 





Note. The sample consisted of the 41 states (including the District of Columbia) in Groups A and B. 
a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
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Three states from Group A and two states from Group B reported using different process- 
es. For instance, among the states in Group A, neither Louisiana nor Missouri reported convening 
any sort of panel to survey and adapt standards to the state. Tennessee reported using the DA- 
CUM process 7 for its standards development. Among the states in Group B, Illinois was using the 
typical process, but it was truncated for lack of funding. Illinois never completed development of 
its standards system. New Mexico reported that the cabinet secretary decided to adopt national 
standards where possible instead of developing a state-specific system. The rest of the states (i.e., 
the two remaining states in Group B and all eight states in Group C) do not have statewide stan- 
dards systems yet, and so could not answer this question. Finally, South Carolina had a standards 
system but was unable to describe the development process because it had occurred so long ago. 

What Were the Sources for the Standards? 

We asked the state representatives what sources were used in the standards development 
process. Most states cited national, state, local, and industry sources. Most of the responses in- 
cluded all four sources (no table). State sources included both state-specific licensure agencies 
and examinations of other states’ standards systems. All of the states in Groups A and B used 
national sources except two: Washington only mentioned industry standards and was not more 
specific, and Maryland cited licensure and VTECS 8 as the sources of standards for its Fast Track 
model programs. The only other atypical response was from California, which used the typical 
process but also cited a standards model developed by McREL (Mid-continent Research for Edu- 
cation and Learning) (Kendall & Marzano, 2004). The model was created for academic standards 
development, but then applied to CTE (McREL, n.d.) 

What Governance or Procedural Issues Emerged in Development of These Standards? 

Across the states in Groups A and B, 1 1 reported no governance or procedural issues in 
the development of the standards. Many states noted that the various agencies worked well to- 
gether and that the process went smoothly, although it was time-consuming. When there was an 
issue, the state contacts reported trying to resolve it quickly in order to continue moving forward. 
One state contact noted that CTE teachers feared that developing a standards system would be 
used to “identify inadequate teachers.’’ This state addressed this issue by involving teachers in 
the system’s development. Table 6 lists the issues that were reported by more than one state. 

How Frequently are Standards Reviewed and What Process is Used? 

Most of the states in Groups A and B (14 in Group A, 8 in Group B) reported that they 
did not have a standards review process in place as of summer 2006. The states that did have a 

7 DACUM (http://www.dacum.org/), an acronym for developing a curriculum, is a job analysis 
process using incumbent workers to describe the duties, tasks, knowledge, skills, and traits of a specific 
occupation for developing curriculum. 

8 VTECS (http://www.v-tecs.org/) is a state consortium that develops competency-based CTE 
products such as standards and assessment instruments. 
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Table 6 

Common Governance and Procedural Issues 



Question 2b: 

“What governance or procedural issues emerged in the development of these standards? ” 


3 states 


It was challenging to set up the development process. 


3 states 


It was challenging to decide at what level (i.e., secondary or postsecondary) certain 
units should be taught. 


3 states 


There was concern over requiring teachers to take certification exams in order to 
implement standards. 


3 states 


Certification and assessments require extra funding in times of level or reduced 
funding for CTE. 


3 states 


There was concern that state standards would infringe on local discretion. 


2 states 


It was challenging to create consistency across the CTE and academic standards systems. 


2 states 


Postsecondary is not as standards-oriented, so it was challenging to align with them. 



Note. The sample consisted of the 41 states (including the District of Columbia) in Groups A and B. 
a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 



standards review process tended to have a five-year cycle for review of CTE standards. On either 
extreme, Hawaii has a yearly review cycle, and Texas has a 6- to 8-year review cycle. In most 
cases, the standards review process was reported to be similar to the typical standards develop- 
ment process described above. 

Alignment of Secondary State CTE Standards System with Other State Standards 

( Question 5) 

Originally, Question 3 asked, “Are the CTE standards aligned with the state ’s postsec- 
ondary technical standards? ” However, during the course of the interviews, a logical precursor 
to this question emerged: We first needed to know if the state had a postsecondary standards 
system. The purpose of Question 3 was to determine the extent of overall CTE standards system 
alignment. We were interested not only in which states had secondary state CTE standards, but 
also whether that system was connected to the postsecondary education and training pipeline. We 
also gauged the coherence of a state’s standards system by asking whether there had been partici- 
pation from postsecondary educators in the development of the secondary standards. 

Was Postsecondary Present when the Secondary CTE Standards were Developed? 

Of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to the telephone inter- 
view, 26 reported that postsecondary was present during the standards development process (see 
Table 7). Of the remaining 23 states, 17 indicated that postsecondary representatives were not in- 
volved in this process, and 6 responded that postsecondary involvement was only occasional and 
that they were working to encourage alignment between secondary and postsecondary programs. 
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Table 7 



States with Postsecondary Involvement in Secondary CTE Standards Development 



Group A States a 


Group B States b 


Group C States c 


n = 19 of 30 


n = 5 of 11 


n = 2 of 8 


Arizona 


Georgia 


Maryland 


Arkansas 


Hawaii 


Michigan 


California 


Illinois 




Delaware 


Nevada 




Florida 
Iowa 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


North Dakota 





Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 

It is interesting to note that two of the eight states in Group C (Maryland, Michigan) re- 
sponded that postsecondary was involved in the secondary standards development process, even 
though these states do not have statewide standards systems. In Maryland, secondary and postsec- 
ondary CTE are housed in the same agency, so postsecondary was involved in the development of 
their model Fast Track programs from the start. Michigan answered this question with reference 
to their local secondary standards and the local partnerships and alignments between secondary 
and postsecondary that have been created through Tech Prep and/or articulation agreements. 

Are the CTE Standards Aligned with the State’s Postsecondary Technical Standards? 

States in Group A 

Twelve of the 30 states in Group A reported that they had a statewide postsecondary tech- 
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nical standards system in addition to their secondary standards system (see Table 8). Of these 12 
states, 10 had aligned the two systems. Two states, Kentucky and Nebraska, both indicated that 
they were working toward this goal. In two other states (Florida, Ohio), there is no distinction 
between secondary and postsecondary standards — they are simply all CTE standards. 

Table 8 



States with Statewide Secondary and Postsecondary CTE Standards and Their Alignment 



Group A States That Have Statewide 
Postsecondary Technical Standards System 


Group A States That Have Aligned 
Secondary and Postsecondary Standards 


n = 12 of 30 


n = 10 of 12 


Arkansas 


Arkansas 


Delaware 


Delaware 


Florida 


Florida 


Kentucky 


— 


Louisiana 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 


Mississippi 


Nebraska 


— 


North Carolina 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 


Texas 


Texas 


Utah 


Utah 



Note. The sample consisted of the 30 states in Group A, that is, those states that have complete or nearly 
complete statewide standards systems. 



Of the remaining states in Group A, 14 reported having no statewide postsecondary stan- 
dards system, and 4 reported that they had “some” postsecondary standards (no table). Spokes- 
persons from most of these states reported that their postsecondary technical standards system 
was under development and that they had “hundreds” of articulation agreements spanning sec- 
ondary and postsecondary. Often states reported that the colleges and technical schools were in 
charge of developing, monitoring, and teaching their own standards. In some cases, states lack 
an umbrella organization or board for community colleges, making statewide standards develop- 
ment challenging. However, our state contacts felt that it was important to make the system work 
for students and reported strong efforts to create sequential pathways. 

The 10 states that reported alignment across secondary and postsecondary standards (cf. 
Table 8) are all found among the 1 8 states in Table 7 that had had postsecondary participation 
in the development of the secondary standards. These 10 states appear to be the furthest along 
in terms of providing seamless, standards-based CTE from secondary to postsecondary. Two of 
these states, Delaware and Utah, also reported alignment with baccalaureate programs and uni- 
versities for relevant CTE program areas. 
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There were seven states in Group A that answered “no” to all three questions related to 
postsecondary connections. For the most part, these states had some locally-developed postsec- 
ondary standards and alignment, but no authority at the state level to develop a statewide system 
of postsecondary technical standards. 

States in Group B 

Of the 1 1 states in Group B, 4 reported that they had a statewide postsecondary technical 
standards system. New Mexico was the only state in this group to indicate that it had postsecond- 
ary state standards and that these standards were aligned with the secondary CTE standards. Like 
Maryland, in New Mexico, the secondary and postsecondary state CTE agencies are one and the 
same, aiding postsecondary involvement. 

Most of the states in Group B were working towards creating a postsecondary state stan- 
dards system. As a part of their standards work, they were developing postsecondary standards 
and creating connections between the two systems. Several of the states mentioned that standards 
development is an ongoing process that requires many hours of staff time and additional money 
to accomplish. 

States in Group C 

Maryland was the only state in Group C reporting that it had postsecondary technical stan- 
dards and that the secondary and postsecondary systems were aligned. In this, the state contact was 
referring to either the model Fast Track programs they had developed or to locally-developed CTE 
standards. Many of the states in this group reported that they were encouraging local districts to 
create standards systems that were aligned with their local community colleges and trade schools. 

Alignment of CTE Standards with Other Standards 

We did not specifically ask whether a state’s CTE standards system was aligned with 
its academic standards. However, most states volunteered this information, or it was obvious 
on their Web sites. This alignment is called crosswalking, or integrating specific state academic 
standards into CTE courses and coursework. States identify the academic skills addressed in each 
CTE program area, and these skills become an explicit part of the curriculum. Thus the purpose 
of crosswalking is to demonstrate the academic foundations of CTE. While some might argue 
that the time spent on academic skills takes away from the time needed to master the skills of the 
CTE program area, most CTE program areas do include important foundational academic skills. 
In the current climate of strong accountability for academic achievement, high school program 
areas that contribute to academic achievement may be more highly valued than others. 

One example of crosswalking would be welding students in Louisiana who were learning 
and following safety and inspection procedures. These students were also “Analyzing and evalu- 
ating complex texts with supportive explanations to generate connections to real life situations 
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and other texts.” 9 

From what we could discern from Web sites, 18 of the 3 1 states in Group A and 4 of the 
11 states in Group B had crosswalked their academic standards to their CTE courses. Interest- 
ingly, some states that had not even completed their CTE standards development had already 
crosswalked academic standards to CTE courses. Table 9 shows which states had crosswalked 
their academic standards onto CTE courses. 

Table 9 



States That Have Crosswalked Their Secondary Academic Standards to Their CTE Programs 



Group A States a That Have Crosswalked 


Group B States b That Have Crosswalked 


Academic Standards to CTE 


Academic Standards to CTE 


n = 18 of 30 


n = 4 of 11 


Arizona 


Georgia 


Arkansas 


Nevada 


California 


North Dakota 


Delaware 


Vermont 


Kansas 




Kentucky 




Louisiana 




Mississippi 




Missouri 




Nebraska 




New Hampshire 




New York 




North Carolina 




Ohio 




Texas 




Virginia 




Washington 




Wisconsin 





Note. The sample consisted of the 41 states (including the District of Columbia) in Groups A and B. 
a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 



In terms of aligning CTE standards with other standards systems, we found that 38 of the 
49 participating states have developed employability or work readiness standards for high school 
students. Again the terminology varies widely, from employability to work readiness to 21st 
century workplace skills. These standards tend to be made up of the “soft skills” described by 
Murnane and Levy (1996) and the SCANS report (1991). In many cases, these standards are an 
overarching set of standards that all CTE program areas must teach. In other cases, all subject ar- 

9 See http://www.doe.state.la.us/lde/uploads/2909.pdf 
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eas are responsible for providing instruction in soft skills. In the case of Montana, employability 
skills are their only statewide CTE standards. 

The final type of linkage of standards systems consists of those states that developed their 
secondary CTE standards in concert with other economic development standards, such as those 
used by apprenticeship trades or workforce investment boards under the Workforce Investment 
Act of 1998. States such as Maryland and Washington are thus ensuring that their workforce 
develops the skills deemed necessary by the state labor market, regardless of the institution in 
which these skills are acquired (i.e., high school, trade school, community college). 

Connections Between CTE Standards, Program Approval, and Funding ( Question 4) 

Interview Question 4 asked, “ What is the approval process for new secondary CTE pro- 
grams?" It was designed to ascertain whether states were requiring local agencies to incorpo- 
rate the CTE standards into new programs that are developed. The first subquestion, “Is there a 
statewide system or is it a matter of local decision making ?" provided a window into the level 
of state versus local control of CTE programs, their development, and their content. The last two 
subquestions asked about the connections between CTE standards, program approval, and fund- 
ing. The purpose of these questions was to learn whether and how states use program approval or 
funding policies to require implementation of state CTE standards. 

What is the Approval Process for New Secondary CTE Programs? 

In their answers, state representatives often referred to the program approval process for 
existing CTE programs rather than the process for new programs. Fortunately, these two process- 
es were the same in most cases. Typically, states reported that the impetus to start a new program 
was a local one, but that local agencies were required to follow the statewide process for devel- 
oping such programs and applying for state approval in order to be funded. State approval was 
usually required before the program could be taught, but in some states, a program may operate 
provisionally until approval is granted. Most states have annual or periodic review processes, but 
in Ohio, once a program is approved, no further updates are necessary. 

In general, the state DOE agencies described a process in which they reviewed local ap- 
plications to ensure that program quality or compliance standards were in place, that the program 
had a local advisory board, and that it met a documented labor market demand in the area. Flor- 
ida also required that the course or program be articulated with a postsecondary education pro- 
gram. Program approval processes ranged from competitive — such as in Arkansas, where only 
approximately half of applications are approved — to merely informational, such as in Louisiana, 
so that the state can maintain quality and rigor and avoid duplication of effort across the state. 

Of the 49 states that participated in this project, 17 states in Group A, 7 states in Group 
B, and 6 states in Group C reported that they had a statewide approval process for new programs, 
making 30 states total (see Table 10). 
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Table 10 



States with Statewide Program Approval Process for New CTE Programs 





Group A States a 


Group B States b 


Group C States c 


Statewide Process 


n = 17 of 30 


n = 7 of 11 


n = 6 of 8 




Arkansas 


Hawaii 


Alaska 




Delaware 


Idaho 


Colorado 




Florida 


Maine 


Michigan 




Iowa 


New Mexico 


Minnesota 




Kansas 


North Dakota 


Montana 




Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New York 

North Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 


Rhode Island 
South Dakota 


Pennsylvania 



Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 

There are some interesting variations on the general rule described here among states in 
Group A. In Iowa, there is a state approval process, but local agencies are not required to use it. 
Whether or not local agencies seek program approval, they still must meet the state CTE standards, 
in the same way that all K-12 courses in Iowa must incorporate standards and benchmarks. The 
purpose of applying for program approval is to access additional funding available only to state- 
approved CTE programs. Nebraska’s program approval process is in flux: historically, it had been 
based upon the presence of certain courses that had to be in place to receive approval. The Ne- 
braska DOE is moving from that process to a more standards-based one, which will also allow lo- 
cal agencies more flexibility in program development. Finally, in New York, seeking program ap- 
proval is also voluntary. However, local districts that do go through the approval process are able 
to grant a technical endorsement on the diplomas of those students who meet the requirements. 

Twelve states reported that both the state agency and local agencies worked together in a 
cooperative process to approve new programs (see Table 1 1): eight in Group A, three in Group B, 
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and one in Group C. In general, local agencies decide whether a new program is needed and how 
it will be developed and approved. Then they work within state guidelines to structure the program 
to meet both local and state requirements. For instance, in Oklahoma, local agencies are obligated 
to work within state guidelines, but it is the local board of education of each technical center that 
approves new programs. In Vennont, local agencies submit documentation to the state to seek ap- 
proval for a new program; however, the local advisory board determines the need for the program. 

A total of six states (five in Group A, one in Group B) reported that local agencies alone 
decide when a new program is needed, and they alone are responsible for the approval process 
(see Table 11). State-level agencies such as the DOE often provide technical assistance and guid- 
ance, but there is no required statewide process. For instance, in California, all courses are devel- 
oped and approved locally. Local agencies can develop their own programs of study as needed. 
Wisconsin also does not have a formal program approval process at the state level. If a school 
wants to start a new program it can do so with neither state nor district input. 

Table 11 



States with State/Local or Local Program Approval Process for New CTE Programs 





Group A States a 


Group B States’ 1 


Group C States c 


Both Statewide and Local Process 


n = 8 of 30 


n = 3 of 11 


n = 1 of 8 




Arizona 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 


Illinois 

Nevada 

Vermont 


Maryland 


Local Process 


n = 5 of 30 


n = 1 of 11 


n = 0 of 8 




California 

Connecticut 

Missouri 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 


Georgia 





Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 

One approach to program approval could not be categorized. In the District of Columbia, 
the CTE executive director has both state and local functions; as such, DC’s program approval 
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process did not fall into any of our categories and is not included in the table. 

What is the Connection Between Standards and Program Approval? 

Of the 49 states (including DC) that responded to the telephone interview, 30 required 
that CTE standards be a component of programs in order for the programs to receive state ap- 
proval (see Table 12): 24 in Group A, 4 in Group B, and 5 in Group C. 



Table 12 



States that Require CTE Standards in Order to Approve Programs 



Group A States a 


Group B States 1 b 


Group C States c 


n = 24 of 30 


n = 4 of 11 


n = 5 of 8 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

New Hampshire 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 


Georgia 

Maine 

North Dakota 
Vennont 


Alaska 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 



Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

“Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
“Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 
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Among the remaining six states in Group A that do not require CTE programs to include 
standards in order to be approved, five do not have a program approval process that is connected 
to standards (California, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin). The remaining state, New York, 
has a voluntary program approval process, but should a district seek program approval, they must 
show how the standards will be addressed. The remaining seven states in Group B (in which the 
standards system is in process) reported that their program approval process was also in process 
or only in place for some of the standards they had developed. 

Five states in Group C (Alaska, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania) reported 
that program approval was contingent upon local agencies showing how their locally-developed 
standards would be implemented. Regardless of which standards the local agencies choose to 
use, evidence of standards is required for program approval. 

What is the Connection Between Program Approval and Funding? 

While program approval is required for local districts to receive Perkins funding, the 
same is not true with respect to state funding. Of the 49 states participating in this project, 43 
reported that they did not fund unapproved programs (see Table 13). Nearly all of the states in 
Group A (26 of 30), 9 of the 1 1 states in Group B, and all 8 states in Group C require program 
approval in order to fund programs. In the four states in Group A that did not require program 
approval (California, Iowa, New York, Wisconsin), state funding is available to CTE programs 
whether they are approved or not. 

There are 13 more states in Table 13 than in Table 12; those 13 states must approve pro- 
grams before funding them, but they are not necessarily taking standards into account in that ap- 
proval process. Most of those states are working to change current policy in this area. Only two 
of these states are in Group A — Missouri and Nebraska, neither of which requires CTE programs 
to include standards as part of the program approval process in order to receive state funding. 

Discontinuing Outdated Programs ( Question 5) 

Interview Question 5 asked, “How are outdated CTE programs discontinued? ” The pur- 
pose of Question 5 was to further describe elements of the CTE system, especially if the system 
was under development or revision in light of the implementation of CTE standards. 

The project team grouped the states’ responses to Question 5 into four groups: a) states 
with a statewide process for discontinuing programs (17 states), b) states with a local process (20 
states), c) states where state and local agencies are both involved in the decision to discontinue 
outdated programs (8 states), and d) an under development/unknown category (4 states) (n = 

49) (see Table 14). Four states (Delaware, District of Columbia, Rhode Island, South Carolina) 
were either currently developing their process or the interviewee did not know the answer to the 
question. States where both state and local agencies share in the decision to discontinue CTE 
programs reported that each agency has its own criteria that must be met before closing down a 
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Table 13 



States that Require CTE Program Approval in Order to Fund Programs 



Group A States a 


Group B States b 


Group C States c 


n = 26 of 30 


n = 9 of 11 


n = 8 of 8 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Maine 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Vennont 


Alaska 

Colorado 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 



Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 

program. The states that replied that local agencies decide whether to discontinue a CTE program 
often cited low enrollment as the primary criterion. 

The states with a statewide process for discontinuing programs noted that programs were 
usually not ended outright. Instead, the state would work with local agencies to update or restore - 
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Table 14 



States with Statewide, State/Local, or Local Process for Discontinuing CTE Programs 





Group A States a 


Group B States b 


Group C States c 


Statewide Process 


n = 11 of 30 


n = 4 of 11 


n = 2 of 8 




Arizona 

Florida 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 


Idaho 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
North Dakota 


Maryland 

Michigan 


Both Statewide and Local Process 


n = 5 of 30 


n = 3 of 11 


n = 0 of 8 




Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
Ohio 

Tennessee 
West Virginia 


Illinois 

Maine 

Vermont 




Local Process 


n = 12 of 30 


n = 3 of 11 


n = 5 of 8 




Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Nevada 
New Mexico 
South Dakota 


Alaska 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 



Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. Delaware, the District of Columbia, Rhode Island, and South Carolina were either 
developing a process for discontinuing CTE programs or did not provide an answer to the question. 
a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 
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ture the program to meet new needs. For instance, the contact from Virginia stated that outdated 
programs evolved into newer, better programs rather than being discontinued. The idea is that 
by working closely with local agencies and reviewing programs frequently, the state can modify 
programs to meet changing state and local needs. Several of these states also mentioned that low 
enrollment often indicated that a program needs to be restructured or discontinued. 

Ensuring that the CTE Standards are Reflected in Practice ( Question 6) 

Question 6 asked the representatives of the state CTE agencies, “How does the state 
ensure that the established standards are reflected in practice? ” The rationale for asking this 
question was to discover whether the state was monitoring the implementation of its standards 
system. Even a sophisticated CTE standards system might only be used occasionally unless some 
means of verifying standards implementation is established. 

The most common response was that assessment was or was slated to be the primary 
means by which states would ensure that the standards indeed guided local practice. Of those, 1 1 
states had standards and were using assessments at the time of our data collection (Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, North Carolina, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Utah, West Virginia). These assessments varied widely, from end-of-program assessments (Ken- 
tucky) to end-of-course assessments (Oklahoma), from online assessments (West Virginia) to 
hands-on demonstrations (New York), and from state-developed exams (Utah) to state-specific 
vendor-developed exams (Connecticut). Site visits and professional development were the other 
most frequently mentioned means of assessment, followed by program reviews. Many states 
listed several approaches. All are tallied in Table 15. 

Table 15 

Common Processes for Ensuring that the Standards are Reflected in Practice 

Number of States Process for Ensuring that the Standards are Reflected in Practice 



19 states 


Assessment 


12 states 


Site visits 


12 states 


Professional development 


7 states 


Program review 


7 states 


No process mentioned 


5 states 


Technical assistance 


4 states 


Monitoring programs 


3 states 


Teachers record student competencies 



Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. States could mention more than one process. 

“Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
“Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 
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Seven states (District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, New York, Oregon, Wyo- 
ming) reported that they did not (yet) have a means of ensuring that the CTE standards were in- 
deed reflected in practice. However, of those seven states, the District of Columbia does not cur- 
rently have standards to monitor, and the standards systems in Idaho and Illinois are incomplete 
(see Question 1). The last four states are in Group A. Indiana, Oregon, and Wyoming require that 
the standards used be noted on program approval applications, although that does not ensure im- 
plementation of the standards in CTE classes. New York presents a unique case. As noted earlier, 
New York has a dual system, whereby CTE programs that wish to prepare students for a techni- 
cal endorsement on their diploma must seek program approval and must assess students in those 
approved programs. The New York DOE has no way of ensuring that non-approved programs are 
implementing the CTE standards. 

Funding for Secondary CTE ( Question 7) 

The last question we asked included several subquestions, all related to funding second- 
ary CTE. Question 7 asked, “What state funding is available for secondary CTE programs? 

With respect to Perkins funding, how much goes to secondary education? Postsecondary educa- 
tion? In your state, does a secondary or postsecondary education agency have administrative 
oversight of Perkins funding? Question 7 sought to determine what role, if any, the amount of 
funding played in the development of a CTE standards system. We wondered whether states that 
allocated more state money to CTE were more likely to be further along in the standards devel- 
opment process. The subquestions probed for further detail on the funding situation in each state. 

States with Ongoing State Funding 

Of the 30 states in Group A, 22 reported that they provided ongoing state funding for sec- 
ondary CTE programs (see Table 16). Only states with consistently administered funding were 
included in this count, as opposed to those with one-time grants or supplements for CTE activi- 
ties. As noted by Klein (2001), determining whether a state CTE funding source is ongoing or 
not can be difficult. No information was collected about the amount of state funding provided, 
but several states attributed the development of the CTE standards system to those state funds. 
However, it must be noted (cf. Table 16) that 9 of the 1 1 states in Group B also receive ongoing 
state funding, yet they have not yet fully developed a CTE standards system. This finding sug- 
gests that ongoing state funding can help a state develop its CTE standards system, but it is not 
a sufficient condition. Clearly, though, developing standards and a statewide support system for 
their implementation requires investments of time and money. 

Federal Perkins Funding 

With respect to federal Perkins funding, the first step of the analysis was to collect data 
on the dollar amount of Perkins funding in each state. This information was retrieved in March 
2007 from the NASDCTEc Web site. 10 The amount of Perkins funding that a state receives is 

10 See http://www.careertech.org/state_profile 
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Table 16 



States with Ongoing State Funding for CTE 



Group A States a with Ongoing 
State Funding for CTE 


Group B States' b with Ongoing 
State Funding for CTE 


Group C States c with Ongoing 
State Funding for CTE 


n = 22 of 30 


n = 9 of 11 


n = 5 of 8 


Arizona 


Georgia 


Alaska 


Connecticut 


Hawaii 


Colorado 


Florida 


Idaho 


Michigan 


Indiana 


Illinois 


Montana 


Iowa 


Maine 


Pennsylvania 


Kansas 


North Dakota 




Louisiana 


Rhode Island 




Massachusetts 


South Dakota 




Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Vennont 





Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 

calculated by a formula that takes several factors into account, including the size of various age 
groups in each state’s population (Perkins IV, 2006). In 2006, the Perkins allotments ranged from 
a low of $1,016,249 (Wyoming) to a high of $140,185,597 (California). 

We created six levels of Perkins funding and sorted the states along those levels (see 
Table 17). The table shows that the states in Group A tend to be among those states receiving 
more Perkins funding, while the states in Groups B and C tend to cluster toward the lower end 
of the table, receiving less funding. Of course, Perkins funding is a function of state size, and the 
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Table 17 



Perkins Funding for States 





Group A States 11 


Group B States 1 b 


Group C States c 


Perkins Funding 


II 

G 


n = 11 


n = 8 


$100 million + 


California 

Texas 






$50-99 million 


Florida 
New York 
Ohio 






$30-49 million 


North Carolina 


Georgia 


Michigan 






Illinois 


Pennsylvania 


$20-29 million 


Arizona 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 




Minnesota 


$10-19 million 


Arkansas 




Colorado 




Connecticut 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Utah 




Maryland 


$1-9 million 


Delaware 


Hawaii 


Alaska 




Nebraska 


Idaho 


District of Columbia 




New Hampshire 


Maine 


Montana 




West Virginia 


New Mexico 






Wyoming 


Nevada 
North Dakota 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Vermont 





Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our tele- 
phone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 
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fact that more states in Group A have a statewide CTE standards system does not in and of itself 
establish that more funding to the other states would have resulted in their standards systems 
being begun or completed sooner, but we believe the apparent trend is worth noting. There are 
states in the lowest range of Perkins funding that also do not receive ongoing state funding: Dela- 
ware, Nebraska, and New Flampshire in Group A; New Mexico and Nevada in Group B; and the 
District of Columbia in Group C. Our telephone interviews confirmed that some of these states 
do not have the staff they need in order to monitor standards implementation or other activities. 

It might prove wise to monitor these states as they work to fulfill the mandates of Perkins IV, be- 
cause continued inadequate funding might impede their success, and also because, in some cases, 
these states appear to support CTE with less funding overall compared to other states. 

The final two subquestions of Question 7 (regarding the distribution of Perkins fund- 
ing between secondary and postsecondary education agencies and about the fiscal manager of 
Perkins funds) were asked in order to gain more insight into the structure of CTE in the state. 
States decide how Perkins funds will be split between secondary and postsecondary education 
and every state seems to have a unique process. As Table 18 shows, however, the states in which 
a secondary education agency is the Perkins fiscal manager tend to allocate more Perkins funding 
to secondary education than do the other states. In fact, there was only one state with a secondary 
education agency as fiscal manager that allocated less than half of its Perkins funding to second- 
ary education (Maine). 

The states that had fiscal managers other than their secondary education agencies were 
more distributed across the range of percentages of Perkins funding going to secondary CTE (see 
Table 19). In these states, the most common response given to this question was that each agency 
managed its own funds (Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, West Virginia). Four states 
reported that secondary and postsecondary CTE comprise one and the same office (California, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho). Three states (Hawaii, Louisiana, Minnesota) used the postsecondary 
education agency (a board for higher education or for community colleges) as their manager of 
Perkins funds. Perhaps not surprisingly, these states are among those with the lowest percentages 
of Perkins funds going to secondary education. Finally, in Washington, the fiscal manager is the 
state Workforce Training Board, and Michigan reported that their manager of Perkins funding 
varies across secondary and postsecondary consortia. 

Phase 1 Synthesis of Results 

We have selected some of the most important variables from our interview questions in 
order to summarize the status of state CTE standards system development as of fall 2006, when 
states began to move toward implementing the Perkins IV legislation. We asked both static ques- 
tions, in which the answers were fixed and not subject to change (e.g., which states followed a 
similar standards development process), and we asked dynamic questions whose answers change 
over time and as such, emerge now as more salient variables moving forward. Variables assessed 
by these latter questions include state funding, alignment with other standards systems in the 
state, and whether the state uses assessments to ensure standards implementation and to monitor 
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Table 18 



Perkins Funding: Percent to Secondary Education Agencies in States Where the Secondary 
Education Agency is Fiscal Manager 



Percent Perkins to 
Secondary Education 


Group A States a 


Group B States' b 


Group C States c 


Over 80% 


n = 5of30 


n = 2 of 11 


n = 2 of 8 




Arizona 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 


Rhode Island 
Vennont 


Alaska 

District of Columbia 


70-79% 


n = 6 of 30 


n = 0 


n = 1 of 8 




Arkansas 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New Flampshire 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 




Pennsylvania 


60-69% 


n = 6 of 30 


n = 3 of 11 


n = 0 




Indiana 
Nebraska 
North Carolina 
Texas 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Illinois 
Nevada 
North Dakota 




50-59% 


n = 6 of 30 


n = 2 of 11 


n = 0 




Iowa 

Kansas 

Mississippi 

New York 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 


Georgia 
New Mexico 




Below 50% 


n = 0 


n = 2 of 11 


n = 0 






Maine 

South Dakota 





Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 
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Table 19 



Perkins Funding: Percent to Secondary Education Agencies in States Where the Secondary 
Education Agency is NOT Fiscal Manager 



Percent to 

Secondary Education 


Group A States a 


Group B States b 


Group C States c 


80% and over 


n = 1 of 30 


n = 0 of 11 


n = 0 of 8 




Delaware 






70-79% 


n = 1 of 30 


n = 0 of 11 


n = 0 of 8 




West Virginia 






60-69% 


n = 0 of 30 


n = 1 of 11 


n = 3 of 8 






Idaho 


Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana 


50-59% 


n = 2 of 30 


n = 1 of 11 


n = 0 of 8 




Florida 

Louisiana 


Hawaii 




Below 50% 


n = 3 of 30 


n = 0 of 11 


n = 2 of 8 




California 

Kentucky 

Washington 




Colorado 

Minnesota 



Note. The sample consisted of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) that responded to our 
telephone interview. 

a Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained systems. 
c Group C states have either mandated that local agencies develop standards or local agencies have done so 
voluntarily. 

student achievement in CTE. These categories are found in Table 20. 

As can be seen from Table 20, we began with the 30 states in Group A, which consists 
of the states with completed or nearly completed statewide standards systems. Of those, 22 pro- 
vided ongoing state funding for CTE, which probably helped these states accomplish the massive 
task of developing the CTE standards system and is likewise certain to help these states imple- 
ment Perkins IV mandates. Fewer states (n = 18) had crosswalked their academic standards onto 
their CTE programs, although this group represented more than half of the states in Group A. 
Crosswalking is important because Perkins IV requires reporting of academic achievement us- 
ing the state’s No Child Left Behind assessment. If states outline which academic standards are 
addressed in CTE courses and programs, teachers are more likely to incorporate those standards 
and students are more likely to work on those standards and hopefully meet them. 

Only 10 of the 30 states in Group A had aligned their CTE standards with postsecondary 
technical standards. As noted earlier, in two states (Florida, Ohio), there is only one set of CTE 
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Table 20 



States with Complete or Nearly Complete Statewide Standards Systems, Selected Summary 



Group A States 


Ongoing State 
Funding 
Provided 


Academic 
Standards 
Crosswalked to 
CTE 


Standards 
Aligned with 
Postsecondary 
Technical 
Standards 


Assessment 
Ensures 
Implementation 
of Stan dards 


Cl 

II 

a 


n = 22 


n = 18 


n = 10 


n = 11 


Arkansas 


— 


Arkansas 


Arkansas 


— 


Arizona 


Arizona 


Arizona 


— 


— 


California 


— 


California 


— 


— 


Connecticut 


Connecticut 


— 


— 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


— 


Delaware 


Delaware 


— 


Florida 


Florida 


— 


Florida 


— 


Iowa 


Iowa 


— 


— 


— 


Indiana 


Indiana 


— 


— 


— 


Kansas 


Kansas 


Kansas 


— 


— 


Kentucky 


— 


Kentucky 


— 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Louisiana 


Louisiana 


Louisiana 


Louisiana 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


— 


— 


Massachusetts 


Missouri 


Missouri 


Missouri 


— 


— 


Mississippi 


Mississippi 


Mississippi 


Mississippi 


Mississippi 


North Carolina 


North Carolina 


North Carolina 


North Carolina 


North Carolina 


Nebraska 


— 


Nebraska 


— 


— 


New Hampshire 


— 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


New York 


— 


New York 


— 


New York 


Ohio 


Ohio 


Ohio 


Ohio 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 


— 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


— 


— 


— 


— 


South Carolina 


South Carolina 


— 


— 


— 


Tennessee 


Tennessee 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 


Texas 


Texas 


Texas 


— 


Utah 


Utah 


— 


Utah 


Utah 


Virginia 


Virginia 


Virginia 


— 


— 


Washington 


Washington 


Washington 


— 


— 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 


— 


— 


West Virginia 


West Virginia 


— 


— 


West Virginia 


Wyoming 


Wyoming 


— 


— 


— 



Note. The sample consisted of the 30 states in Group A, that is, those states that have complete or nearly 
complete statewide standards systems. 
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standards that covers both secondary and postsecondary education. But the most common situ- 
ation we found was that the postsecondary systems had not yet developed statewide technical 
standards. Several state secondary officials noted this, saying that the community and technical 
colleges in their state were “very resistant to standards,” or they had “just recently discovered 
CTE standards” or had “not taken as strict a stance” on standards, or were simply “not as stan- 
dards-driven” as secondary education. Such attitudes among some postsecondary boards or in- 
stitutions can be a hindrance to one of the goals of Perkins IV: the linking of secondary and post- 
secondary CTE into a seamless system. 

Eleven Group A states reported that they used assessment as the means of ensuring that 
CTE standards were being implemented. This allowed these states to objectively monitor stu- 
dent achievement of CTE standards. These 1 1 states have an advantage over others as Perkins 
IV mandates begin, particularly regarding its requirement that states use valid and reliable mea- 
sures to assess the technical skill achievement of their CTE students. Perkins IV states that core 
indicators of performance must, among other things, measure “student achievement on technical 
assessments that are aligned with industry-recognized standards, if available and appropriate” 
(Perkins IV, § 1 13). The legislation does not specify whether these assessments should come at 
the end of a course or the end of a sequence of courses (generally known as program areas, but 
referred to as programs of study in Perkins IV). It remains to be seen whether and how the cur- 
rent assessment systems of these states will align with the intent of the legislation. 

As can be seen from Table 20, four states (Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Ohio) appear to be the farthest along in their development of a CTE standards system with re- 
spect to the variables presented here. They appear in every column of the table, representing im- 
portant variables to examine in light of the Perkins IV legislation. Three other states came close 
to being in every column, but missed by one: Texas does not require CTE student assessments, 
and Oklahoma and Utah have not crosswalked their academic standards onto CTE. 

Looking more closely at the standards systems themselves, another dynamic issue arose, 
especially in light of Perkins IV: the level at which the standards were written. Above, we note that 
1 1 of the 3 1 states in Group A 11 wrote their standards at the program area level, and 15 wrote their 
standards at the course level. Among the 1 1 states in Group B, 6 were writing their standards at the 
program area level, and, interestingly, none were creating course-level standards. Of the 42 states 
that answered this question, then, the 1 7 states using standards at the level of CTE program area 
seem to be better situated to create and assess CTE programs of study as defined in Perkins IV. 

The set of state CTE standards systems remains a work in progress. However, most states 
are in Group A, and this synthesis has shown that many if not most of these states could be said 
to be progressing toward goals that align well with the federal vision laid out in Perkins IV. 



1 1 The analysis of the level at which the CTE standards were written was part of Question 1 , which 
included information on the states that did not participate in the telephone interviews (see page 8). There- 
fore, the sample size here is 31, not 30. 
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PHASE 2 RESULTS: 

TEACHERS’ USE OF THE STATE SECONDARY CTE STANDARDS SYSTEMS 

The second phase of this study was designed to elicit from CTE teachers how their state’s 
CTE standards are implemented within the local CTE curriculum and the CTE classroom. Devel- 
oping a statewide CTE standards system is a massive undertaking. As Phase 1 has shown, there 
are many elements in the process, from bringing together stakeholders to aligning state standards 
with national trends. We asked state officials how they are ensuring implementation of the stan- 
dards, but we also wanted to hear teachers’ perspectives. A standards system is of no use if teach- 
ers cannot or do not use the standards to inform what and how they teach. 

We conducted focus groups with CTE teachers in four states: Nebraska, Ohio, Texas, and 
Utah. Below, we briefly describe some salient aspects of these states’ standards systems, then 
present the results of the focus group questions. 

Nebraska 

Nebraska calls its CTE standards Essential Learnings (ELs) to distinguish them from its 
academic standards system. The state recently finished developing standards for all CTE program 
areas in the state. Nebraska’s academic standards have been crosswalked to its CTE programs. 
While representatives from its postsecondary system were involved in the development of its 
CTE standards, the ELs are not aligned with postsecondary technical standards. However, such 
work is underway. Nebraska plans to use statewide articulation agreements as the means of align- 
ing the standards of the respective educational levels. 

Nebraska reported being a strong local-control state, and as such, its CTE standards are 
not mandated but rather seen as resources for program enhancement. Local school districts are 
encouraged to use the standards to guide the development of the local CTE curriculum through 
professional development, technical assistance, and relationship building. Adherence to the 
standards is not part of the CTE program approval process. The state has no systematic way of 
knowing whether the standards are being implemented. Given the completely voluntary nature of 
the ELs, we chose to study the experience of CTE teachers in Nebraska in order to explore why 
teachers would implement standards if they were not required to do so. 

Ohio 

Ohio calls its CTE standards technical content standards. Ohio has had CTE standards 
for decades, although the system has been updated as necessary. The latest revision was com- 
pleted at the end of 2007. Its technical content standards are intended to bridge secondary and 
postsecondary education, with a minimum span of Grades 1 1 through 14, creating a seamless 
connection between secondary and postsecondary technical standards. The standards system is 
also aligned with Ohio’s academic standards. 
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Although Ohio also claimed to be a local-control state, local agencies must meet state re- 
quirements, including showing the use of standards, in order for CTE programs to be approved. 
However, specific curriculum is left to local agencies and districts to develop. In addition, once 
a program has received approval, no further updates are required. Our state contact reported that 
the creation of CTE standards that include postsecondary education motivates local agencies to 
develop a standards-based curriculum and increases the opportunities for students to qualify for 
postsecondary programs. Also, students must pass assessments as measures of technical attain- 
ment. Therefore the state agency does exert some control over local agencies regarding CTE, but 
our state contact said that the state agency attempts to avoid tensions regarding this role. We chose 
Ohio as a Phase 2 state because of its long history of having CTE standards. We wanted to explore 
how teachers are prepared to use CTE standards in a state with much experience with them. 

Texas 

Texas calls its CTE standards Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills (TEKS). There was 
postsecondary representation on the committees that developed the TEKS standards, but align- 
ment with postsecondary technical standards is not yet complete. Texas is among those states that 
have crosswalked their academic standards into their CTE programs. 

State law requires high schools to follow the TEKS system in order for CTE programs to 
be approved. The TEKS standards are in fact codified in state law (Texas Administrative Code, 
1995). New CTE courses must be proposed to and vetted by the state, whereupon they may be 
offered elsewhere in the state. Texas monitors compliance through district self-reports and some 
monitoring visits. While there are no state-mandated assessments of the TEKS standards, the state 
does collect information on student licensure and certification outcomes (e.g., state cosmetology 
licensing). For these reasons, we classified Texas as a state-control state. We chose to interview 
Texas CTE teachers in order to explore CTE standards implementation in a state-control state. 

Utah 

In the 1990s, the Utah legislature mandated that up to 20% of state CTE funding would be 
allocated based on student perfonnance. This led to the creation of a comprehensive CTE end-of- 
course assessment system called the Skills Certificate Program. The program is voluntary, but dis- 
tricts can qualify for incentive funding based on their students’ performance on these state-admin- 
istered, state-scored tests. (Utah’s CTE standards were developed for each of these tests.) Given 
these incentives, all districts in the state participate in the assessment program, and teachers focus 
on the standards in their courses. The CTE standards are aligned with postsecondary technical 
standards but the state’s academic standards have not been crosswalked onto CTE programs. 

Utah requires the use of CTE standards in order for new CTE programs to be approved. 
Programs undergo yearly self-review and state visits on a six-year rotation. We chose Utah as our 
pilot site in part because, out of the states we had completed to date, it seemed to have one of the 
most comprehensive standards and assessment systems. We wanted to explore CTE teacher at- 
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titudes about standards in a state with a well-developed performance-based system. In addition, 
Utah was the only state-control state with CTE standards located in the West, bringing geograph- 
ic diversity to the set of states chosen for Phase 2. 

Teacher Responses 

The following teacher responses and comments reveal how these teachers in Nebraska, 
Ohio, Texas, and Utah are connecting their respective state CTE standards to their CTE program 
curricula and integrating them within their classroom instruction. 

Teacher Implementation of Standards: 

How are you using your state’s CTE standards in your classroom teaching? 

The Nebraska teachers replied that the ELs provided guidance on what to teach. One 
teacher said the standards are “bare-bones objectives that we should be sure we are getting to,” 
but most of these teachers said that the state would do nothing if they did not use the standards. 
There have been several local curriculum mapping and standards alignment efforts. Some have 
taken the ELs and the national standards in their field and checked their course content against 
them. They were not required to do this, but felt it was an excellent way to organize their work. 
One teacher wrote a lesson plan software program with drop-down links to the state standards. 

It shows the ELs and the lesson plans in ways so that parents and others can view them. Other 
schools have li nk ed the ELs to their district grading systems. 

Many of the Ohio teachers reported that they document their use of the CTE standards in 
their lesson plans, which often must be turned in to their supervisors. One teacher said that he in- 
corporates the standards into everything he teaches in his welding class because without the stan- 
dards, the students would not be able to gain certification. Another teacher noted that due to their 
proximity to a community college, her students have taken advantage of articulation agreements 
that developed as a result of the secondary-postsecondary span of aligned standards. 

Before the TEKS standards system, Texas used a set of CTE competencies, so CTE stan- 
dards have been used in Texas in some form for many years. Several of the Texas teachers shared 
that they have always used either the competencies or the TEKS framework. One of the teachers 
who came from industry said that the TEKS helped her understand what not to include in her 
course development. Some districts have online lesson plans, and several teachers reported that 
during each curricular unit, all the teachers are “on the same page” as a result. After the develop- 
ment of a course, one teacher noted, there is little need to refer to the TEKS. 

Teachers in Utah reported that the CTE standards are integrated into every aspect of their 
classroom instruction: the curriculum, lesson plans, student learning objectives, and the statewide 
assessment system. One of the teachers who had taught in another state said that when she came 
to Utah, she thought she was using the Utah standards like other teachers until she met with them 
over some curriculum. She noticed that they asked, “Now, what standard is that?” at every junc- 
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ture and that she could not respond: “And so then I realized that they really do follow them ex- 
actly, and so I started doing that more.” Another teacher noted that CTE assessment results have 
become part of the school accreditation process. Despite this all-encompassing nature of the CTE 
standards in Utah, teachers there said that they still had flexibility in the classroom. They were 
given the content of what they must teach, but they were not told how to teach it. 

Presence of Standards in Curriculum: 

Where does each standard show up in your curriculum/syllabus? 

In Nebraska, several teachers stated that the ELs and the academic content standards are 
included in the class objectives. In some cases, the academic crosswalk has been done but the 
ELs have not yet been mapped onto the curriculum. Many of the teachers we interviewed shared 
that having the academic standards mapped onto their curricula provided an important tool for 
linking CTE to academic areas. Some CTE teachers have developed integrated teacher teams 
for work on student projects. For instance, a FACS teacher might work with a science teacher to 
teach the components of a food product. 

Most of the Ohio teachers said that the standards are in their respective course syllabi and 
that they build their curriculum around the standards. The standards are also used to guide stu- 
dent projects, and one teacher stated that he used the standards as a daily agenda for students so 
that they know what they will be doing and why. Several teachers stated that their students work 
from a progress chart or binder where they monitor their own progress against the standards, so 
students are aware of the standards and where they appear in coursework as well. 

In Texas, several teachers stated that the TEKS standards were written very broadly in 
order to allow for teacher interpretation, so that teachers could use them differently depending 
on their student population. One teacher said that she used available resources at her school (i.e., 
Web access, supplies) and her own creativity to integrate the standards into her lessons. The ma- 
jority of the teachers we interviewed supported the idea of standards and the need to use them in 
their instructional materials and classroom teaching. 

Utah teachers said that the standards and learning objectives are embedded throughout 
their program curriculum and syllabi. One teacher looks up the standards every year “because 
sometimes they’re revised a little bit with the testing that we do.” She uses the standards as she 
plans her scope and sequence. The Utah teachers were enthusiastic about a state Web site that 
contains the standards, objectives, sample assessments, teaching activities, and teacher-devel- 
oped lesson plans. The teachers reinforced how valuable this resource was to them, providing 
them with ideas for improving their classroom instruction. 

In all four states, these teachers knew where the standards could be found on their respec- 
tive state DOE Web sites. Most of the teachers who were interviewed knew where the standards 
fit within their lesson plans and that it was important to explicitly present the standards to their 
students. 
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Professional Development in the CTE Standards: 

How did you leam to integrate the standards into your teaching? 

Most teachers in Nebraska credited state professional development as the primary means of 
learning to incorporate the CTE standards into their teaching. Several teachers responded that they 
learned through sharing and networking with other teachers across the state at such workshops, 
where teachers work in their area of expertise and create curriculum to share with others in their 
respective program areas. Other teachers reported that the state CTE conference is many teachers’ 
primary opportunity to leam about the standards. One teacher noted that her district was ahead of 
the state because it had hired consultants to help them integrate the ELs into their courses. 

The teachers interviewed in Texas said that they used their own creativity and initiative 
to integrate the standards into their teaching. School districts with resources to purchase curricu- 
lum can do so, others “make do,” one teacher said. Another noted the importance of the Web in 
this regard, since Web-based resources are often available free of charge. They shared that each 
school system has different student populations and needs. The consensus was that a teacher had 
to teach the standards, but how they taught them varied. 

In Ohio, two teachers credited their pre-service certification programs for teaching them 
how to develop curriculum using the standards. Professional development workshops and in-ser- 
vices were also mentioned. One teacher felt that she had learned how to integrate the standards 
more from collaborating with her peers than from formal professional development. Another 
teacher said that he had been involved in the standards development process, and had found the 
experience invaluable. 

In Utah, teachers felt that the state had done a good job of providing training and resources 
around the standards and assessments. Some of the teachers we interviewed had been part of the 
original writing teams and this helped them understand the standards and how to implement them. 
One teacher reported that she and other CTE teachers had been asked to show the academic teach- 
ers at their school how to incorporate standards into their curriculum. She said that the academic 
teachers were astonished at the close monitoring that CTE teachers were doing, saying: “You mean 
you actually check that student off and see that they’ve done that?” So in Utah, CTE teachers were 
helping academic teachers integrate standards and objectives into their instructional practice. 

Effect of Standards on Instruction: 

How are the standards affecting your classroom instruction? 

Several Nebraska teachers shared that the state standards provided the focus for what 
needed to be taught in the classroom. One teacher claimed that she now had more structure for 
her curriculum, but she tried to make sure she did not eliminate any of her favorite curricular 
pieces. Another teacher said that the ELs brought more structure, organization, and accountabil- 
ity. The standards have challenged teachers to increase rigor, challenge students, and tie what 
they are doing to science and other courses. “It helps create the link rather than just hoping it 
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happens,” he said. A third teacher noted that a teacher’s favorite curriculum does not necessarily 
make the students more prepared, and that it is good for teachers to have to examine what they 
are doing “versus what needs to be done.” Finally, a teacher felt that the ELs have provided CTE 
with credibility in the eyes of parents and advisory committees. 

Two Ohio teachers recalled “life before standards,” when they felt there was no structure 
to the curriculum. Each teacher taught what they knew best. Now the curriculum is more focused 
and classroom instruction is more efficient. Another teacher reported that yes, she had had to give 
up some favorite lessons, but she has since added new materials. Now, before she adds anything, 
she asks herself, what is the purpose of adding this specific lesson? She is sure that student com- 
petence and ability have improved since her earlier days of teaching as a result of the intentional 
use of the standards in her lessons. 

In Texas, teachers felt that bringing standards into their classroom instruction had led 
to improved consistency between schools. If students in a particular CTE program move from 
one school to another within the state, they could be assured of getting the same curriculum and 
would not have to start over at the beginning. Several teachers felt that the standards emphasize 
high-level thinking, and that this is a positive development. Overall, the Texas teachers we inter- 
viewed all agreed that they had seen improvement on their students’ state academic tests, which 
they attributed partly to the curriculum integration that they carry out. 

In Utah, most of the teachers we interviewed could not remember a time when there had 
been no standards. One of the teachers, who had over 20 years of teaching experience, said that 
when she first started teaching, “there were some standards, but they were very, very minimal 
and there was not a statewide focus to them.” But the teachers with fewer years on the job could 
not describe how they had taught in the absence of standards, because they had never been with- 
out them. 



Peer Understanding of Responsibilities for Standards: 

Do the other CTE teachers at your school also know that the standards are part of what they must 

cover in their classes? 

Most of the Nebraska teachers we spoke with reported that most CTE teachers in the state 
were aware of the standards, but one teacher felt that only the teachers who attended state confer- 
ences and workshops were aware of them. Some teachers stated that they have a “high quality 
professional development consortium” that provides a series of core workshops, many of which 
are focused on integrated academic and CTE content and the needs of the workforce. One teach- 
er said that academic teachers were unaware of both the ELs and the fact that CTE teachers had 
integrated academic standards into their courses. She felt that academic teachers did not realize 
that CTE teachers were helping students achieve academic standards. 

Teachers in Ohio felt that the teachers at their schools knew that the standards were an 
important part of what they taught. One agriculture teacher said that he had taught in different 
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areas of the state. While those areas differed in the type of agriculture taught, the standards had 
provided consistency. He stated that the standards are written generically enough for any teacher 
to teach them and that if a teacher can teach the standard, then it does not matter if the specific 
content is different. 

Texas teachers’ responses were similar to the Ohio teachers in that they felt that the stan- 
dards provided a strong framework for all teaching. Most of the teachers they knew and worked 
with understood the importance of teaching the standards. One teacher stated that the standards 
had enhanced her classroom lessons and that her students seemed to be more engaged in the 
learning process as a result. 

The Utah teachers reported that all of the teachers at their respective schools knew that 
the standards were an important part of their instruction. They all agreed that CTE teachers 
statewide were fully aware of the standards and how they were connected to the statewide as- 
sessments of student learning. One reason for the widespread knowledge was that all students 
were tested at the end of a course, and the test results were used to award funding to districts 
and schools whose students achieved at least 80% on both the performance and written tests. All 
school districts in the state participate in the statewide assessment process, meaning that CTE 
teachers were aware of the standards and were using them to prepare their students. 

Effect on Student Enrollment: 

Did student enrollment in CTE courses at your school change after the standards were instituted? 

In response to this question, the Nebraska teachers generally agreed that there had been 
a large increase in CTE enrollment, but that this was not necessarily related to the ELs. The stu- 
dent population across the state had grown and with that came new CTE course offerings and 
more students taking CTE courses. Some teachers worried that the ELs may create a decrease in 
enrollment, though they had no evidence of this. For instance, an agriculture teacher said that be- 
cause standards communicate to students that they will have to work in that course, students who 
wanted an easy course might choose “pottery” over CTE. Conversely, two other teachers com- 
mented that CTE standards might attract a different type of learner to CTE, a dedicated one that 
prefers organization, structure, and a career plan. 

Texas teachers declared that to their knowledge, the TEKS standards had not had any ef- 
fect on student enrollment. The majority of them said that the only enrollment change they had 
observed was a result of local district growth, whereby their class numbers had increased and 
their respective programs were enjoying renewed interest from students. 

As with the other states, most of the Ohio teachers felt that the only change in student 
enrollment was an increase due to local population growth. However, one teacher stated that the 
retirement of teachers who did not like the standards had brought new teachers and new students 
to CTE. Another teacher felt that articulation through the secondary-postsecondary standards 
had attracted higher-functioning students who expected to go to community college. Finally, one 
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teacher reported that enrollment at a career center had decreased because home high schools had 
realized how popular Information Technology courses were and were offering them in block pe- 
riods at the home high schools. 

Utah teachers echoed the same sentiments as the teachers in the other states: Any increase 
in CTE enrollment was more likely a result of population growth rather than the implementation 
of standards. None of the teachers there linked enrollment changes to the standards. 

Role ofCTSOs: 

Do CTSOs play any part in the implementation of the standards? 

The Nebraska teachers’ responses were mixed with respect to the role that career and 
technical student organizations (CTSOs) played in the implementation of CTE standards. Some 
teachers felt that although CTSOs were not designed to enhance Nebraska’s ELs, their activities 
did reinforce the ELs. The state’s FACS manual of curriculum and activities makes clear how 
activities such as CTSOs are related to the standards. One teacher used this manual to explain to 
parents and administrators how CTSOs relate to classroom content. She said that students can 
see the relationship clearly. Other teachers recognized the reinforcing role that CTSOs can play; 
however, they wanted to ensure that such activities did not drive the curriculum. 

The overall response from the Ohio teachers was agreement that CTSOs play a very impor- 
tant role in implementing the standards within their classrooms, since the performance standards 
within each respective CTSO are aligned with the state CTE standards and are easily integrated 
within classroom instruction and out-of-class activities. Several teachers noted that the standards 
of some CTSOs were well-linked to certain standards such as employability and leadership. One 
teacher noted that she used CTSO competitive events to help students meet the state standards. 

Texas teachers noted that their curriculum guides list CTSO activities that are aligned 
with the TEKS standards. However, they expressed concern that new class schedules with shorter 
class periods would limit time for students to leam about CTSOs and become members. One 
teacher noted that there were too many other activities competing for students’ time. Teachers 
perceived that due to the shorter period of time students devoted to CTE, they were often unable 
to complete the required CTSO projects, and they did not have enough time to fully develop the 
leadership component. 

In Utah, the teachers responded that the standards are not strongly connected to CTSO 
programs or activities. When asked if the leadership portion of a CTSO activity was used to 
assess the standards, teachers replied that CTSO activities were not part of daily classroom in- 
struction and only took place after school or out of school, because there was not enough time 
for them in the regular classroom setting. However, one teacher knew of an advanced marketing 
teacher who incorporated CTSO projects into the curriculum. 
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Effect on Special Populations: 

What has been the effect of implementing these standards on English Language Learners and 

special education students? 

Very few teachers in Nebraska reported teaching even moderate numbers of English Lan- 
guage Learners (ELLs). In Nebraska, nine percent of the population speaks a language other than 
English, placing the state 29th among the 5 1 states (including the District of Columbia) on this 
measure (U.S. Census Bureau, 2006). 

With respect to special education students, some Nebraska teachers said that when moti- 
vated, these students strive to succeed. Teacher practices included adapting pedagogy or assess- 
ment and reinforcing terminology. Several teachers said that teachers needed to explore the best 
ways to teach students and to make those adjustments. One teacher opined that the ELs were 
written broadly enough to accommodate the needs of most students. Another said that his cur- 
riculum had more content now, including hands-on learning activities that “put the standards to 
real life,” which helped special education students. 

The teachers we interviewed in Ohio also did not have many ELLs in their classrooms. 
Ohio ranks 40th among the states in terms of speakers of other languages (U.S. Census Bureau, 
2006), with six percent of its population speaking a language other than English. 

Ohio teacher responses with respect to special education students were wide-ranging. 

One teacher stated that the CTE standards provided an objective way of showing the special 
education teacher exactly where the issues were if a student was not succeeding. Another teacher 
said he tried to get special education students through as many standards as possible, which was 
one of the most difficult things he did in the classroom. A third teacher noted that while her spe- 
cial education students might be able to achieve the standards with assistance to some degree, 
they may not be able to operate independently in job-related tasks. 

In terms of ELLs, Texas ranks third among the 5 1 states (including the District of Co- 
lumbia) on this measure (U.S. Census Bureau, 2006), with 34 percent of its population speaking 
a language other than English. One Texas teacher said that ELL students performed well in CTE 
because there was less pressure on them than there was in academic courses. Students felt less 
stress in her classroom. Many of the Texas teachers we spoke with described their approach with 
special education students as modifying their curriculum to address each student’s needs. 

Utah ranks 19th among the states in terms of speakers of languages other than English 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 2006), at 14 percent of its population. Most of the Utah teachers we inter- 
viewed did not have ELLs in their classes. However, one teacher who did described the challeng- 
es of preparing these students for the business and marketing assessments. She watched as some 
students performed well on the hands-on projects but could not pass the written assessments. She 
knew how hard they had worked, but she also recognized that the state would not want students 
to have a state skills certification if they could not read the test. 
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Other teachers brought up their experiences with special education students. These teach- 
ers struggled between wanting the student to have the opportunity to earn certification and yet 
doubting that the student was as employable as the certificate would signal to employers. Cred- 
ibility with industry partners was an issue. Teachers were apprehensive about students passing 
the state exam when the teachers were not convinced of their true employability. 

Disadvantages/Challenges of Using the CTE Standards: 

What is not working regarding the standards? 

Teachers in Nebraska felt that the ELs were working, but because they are voluntary, they 
may not be working consistently across the state. The voluntary nature of the standards makes it 
difficult for students who move to another part of the state because there is not much commonal- 
ity in what schools are doing. But mostly, teachers’ concerns centered on achieving parity with 
the academic side of the school. Many reported that academic teachers get substitute teachers 
in order to attend professional development, while CTE teachers had to do it on their own time, 
often at their own expense. One teacher said that if the ELs were required rather than voluntary, 
academic teachers might come to recognize that CTE also has credibility and is not simply an 
“extra” class. The CTE teachers we interviewed knew that they helped students meet the aca- 
demic standards and wanted to see academic teachers help their students meet the ELs. 

In Ohio, the CTE teachers we interviewed felt that there were too many standards to 
cover in their classes, which have been getting briefer due to shorter class periods. Two of these 
teachers had independently divided the number of standards by the number of teaching days. 

One reported that he had four minutes per standard. Some of the standards seemed too demand- 
ing for high school students. Teachers felt that the standards’ expectations were not realistic, not 
just for teachers and students, but for schools, which must acquire expensive equipment in order 
to teach some of them. One teacher said that colleges wanted well-rounded students, not stu- 
dents who had focused on something that had since become obsolete. Some of the teachers felt 
overwhelmed by the standards, especially when dealing with special education students. Even 
with the extra time allotted for special education students to take the assessments, some of these 
teachers felt that such students could not succeed. 

Texas teachers were concerned about their ability to implement the standards when 
schools had access to vastly different levels of resources. This concern led to a discussion of 
curricular resources. Most teachers agreed that students had short attention spans and that many 
audiovisual resources were helpful, but such materials were often out of date by the time they 
arrived. One teacher dealt with this by showing only videos off the Web, but she recognized that 
not all schools had the resources to do this. One of the teachers who had come from industry felt 
that the state needed to work more with alternatively-certified teachers such as herself in order to 
help them better implement the standards. 

The Utah teachers generally felt that there are no major problems with the standards sys- 
tem, stating that they were used to it, that it would be hard to get rid of, and that they had in fact 
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created it. They felt that teachers could cover all of the standards if they “narrowed down” the 
amount of content taught in a semester. One teacher noted that having to coordinate with post- 
secondary educators to include their standards in concurrent enrollment classes took time and 
flexibility away from teachers. Several teachers said that in order to teach the standards to their 
special education students, they had to “push pretty hard” throughout the semester. 

Other Uses of the CTE Standards: 

Do you use the standards for anything other than what the state requires? 

In Nebraska, the state does not require teachers to use the ELs; thus in a sense, every use 
the Nebraska teachers mentioned would be an appropriate response. One teacher said that the 
ELs have been useful for starting a dialogue with academic teachers, and that teachers of all sub- 
jects might improve their practice through such communication, not just through teaching these 
particular standards. 

Teachers in Ohio stated that the standards were used to create new courses, justify mate- 
rials requisitions, and keep their advisory boards informed. For example, agricultural education 
teachers note what standards are being addressed with the planned use of the animal feed or bed- 
ding that they are requesting. They also attach the standards to field trip requests. 

In Texas, teachers called the TEKS a “marketing tool” for students, parents, advisory 
boards, and employers. One teacher liked that everyone can see what they teach. A FACS teacher 
noted that she used the TEKS to describe the program to parents, who are unaware that it is no 
longer like the cooking and sewing classes that they recall from their own high school experi- 
ence. In general, Texas teachers felt that the TEKS proved the “credibility” of their programs. 

For the most part, Utah CTE teachers are using the standards as the state intended: to 
develop courses that prepare students for the state assessments. One teacher mentioned that she 
used the state test as her final exam. Others used old test items for class tests. Some teachers used 
the standards to communicate what their students are learning to local community college fac- 
ulty, resulting in the development of additional articulation agreements between the institutions. 
Additionally, some teachers stated that they used the standards to show their advisory boards 
what their students are expected to achieve. 

Phase 2 Synthesis of Results 

The teachers we interviewed for this study were predominantly female with over 20 years 
of teaching experience (cf. Table 2). Most of these state-identified teachers in all four states felt 
that having CTE standards added rigor, credibility, and parity with academic courses, and they 
were glad of it. Given the skew in this sample toward more veteran teachers, it is heartening to 
leam that most are eager for professional development and to do the work it takes to implement 
standards. As the accountability movement progresses, we can expect that new teachers will be 
trained in the use of CTE standards, but discovering that veteran teachers are also behind the ef- 
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fort is a positive finding. This phase of the study could have revealed that CTE teachers resented 
state intrusion into their programs, but in fact the opposite was the case. 

We heard this same sentiment from some of our state contacts in Phase 1 — they claimed 
that CTE teachers in their states enjoyed the status that the existence of CTE standards conferred 
upon their programs. This was the case even in a state like Nebraska, where the standards were 
voluntary. It helps explain why Nebraska CTE teachers implemented their state’s CTE standards 
even though they were not required to do so. 

In Ohio and Utah, teachers expressed a certain amount of stress over trying to cover all 
of the standards. Some felt that there were too many standards being required while schools were 
shortening class periods and increasing graduation requirements in other subjects, leaving CTE 
with less time in which to accomplish more. (It is important to note in this regard that Ohio and 
Utah were the two states in Phase 2 that assessed students on the standards to ensure their imple- 
mentation.) 

Ohio was an interesting case in that it considered itself a local-control state, but it (a) re- 
quired that the standards be implemented, and (b) assessed students to ensure that implementation. 
In actuality, the CTE accountability system in Ohio is quite demanding. But because it has been in 
place (in one form or another) for many years, it is accepted. The teachers we spoke with reported 
that state teaching colleges had taught them how to develop curriculum around the standards, 
something which was just beginning to occur in Utah, according to the teachers we interviewed. 

Texas, on the other hand, did not have CTE assessments. We asked the teachers whether 
the state should develop such tests. Overall, they were against the idea. “Students are tested 
enough,” one teacher said, to wide agreement. These teachers would prefer to see more certifica- 
tion and articulation than assessments. Several teachers offered that if a statewide assessment of 
the standards was mandated, they would adapt, but they would not be pleased. Their attitude was 
not unexpected for teachers in a state-control state — to adapt to state mandates. 

Utah was classified as a state-control state, but it is a small state population-wise. Most of 
the teachers we spoke with were in some way involved in the development of the accountability 
system because all teachers were asked to submit test questions for possible inclusion. Also, the 
structure of its CTE administration puts CTE teachers closer to state activities than CTE teachers 
in larger states may be. These teachers may not feel as distant from state-level activities and de- 
cisions as they might have in a larger state. Instead, they were as involved as they wanted to be, 
and this might have helped Utah’s CTE standards system gain the widespread support it enjoys. 

We asked about changes in enrollment since the institution of standards because we won- 
dered whether students would note the presence of standards and avoid CTE in lieu of “easier” 
courses, such as the pottery course cited earlier by the Nebraska teacher. It was heartening to 
hear that this did not seem to be the case in any of these four states, all of which are experiencing 
higher CTE enrollments. In fact, several teachers reported the opposite: that having CTE stan- 
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dards was attracting higher-level students than in the past. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results from this project provide a snapshot of the status of each state’s secondary 
CTE standards system as of fall 2006. There was a great deal of variability in the types of stan- 
dards systems developed or being developed across the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
This variability appears to be driven by each state’s unique philosophies, policies, and practices. 

The information provided in this report may be useful to both federal and state govern- 
ment officials interested in improving CTE by implementing standards and assessments based 
on them. Because of the recent passage of Perkins IV and the new mandates that it lays out, our 
study conclusions are discussed in relation to that legislation. The results of this study can cer- 
tainly inform future federal evaluation activities, provide states with information about other 
states’ efforts and strategies, and more fully describe the CTE standards landscape for researchers 
in the CTE field and beyond. 

We found that most states (31 of 5 1) have developed a statewide CTE standards system. 
The others were either in the process of developing statewide standards or have a locally de- 
veloped standards system. This report places Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Ohio 
among the forefront of states along the dimensions detailed in the body of the report — ongoing 
state CTE funding, integrated academic and postsecondary technical standards integrated with 
secondary CTE standards, and the use of CTE technical assessment measures — followed by 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. 

In other states, some of the dimensions we examined are likely to present challenges to 
their ability to meet the requirements of Perkins IV. It appears as though Perkins IV attempted 
to create parameters within which states could continue to develop their own unique secondary 
CTE programs while at the same time responding to increased accountability demands from the 
federal government. But Perkins IV necessarily allows and disallows various activities. Some 
states may have been developing systems under conditions or in directions that are now disal- 
lowed or discouraged. For instance, in many states, secondary and postsecondary education 
agencies have historically operated with surprisingly little communication with each other. It will 
be a great challenge for some states to create the seamless transition between high school and 
community college that is a goal of Perkins IV. 

There were other indicators of challenges ahead as states move to implement Perkins IV. 
We found that few states have crosswalked their academic standards onto CTE programs, and 
similarly small numbers of states use technical skill assessments to measure student technical 
proficiency gained from CTE coursetaking. We assume that the number of states responding to 
these mandates will grow, but incentives might need to be provided to motivate states to move 
away from approaches undertaken before the details of Perkins IV were known. 
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Our attempts to differentiate between state- and local-control states led us to conclude 
that the dichotomy of state versus local control was less salient than anticipated in terms of ex- 
plaining which states were further along in the development of a CTE standards system. We 
found little difference between many state- and local-control states, because even in local-control 
states, the state had a mechanism to enforce implementation: the state is the channel for federal 
dollars and can mandate policies in return for state and federal funding, such as requiring local 
education agencies to implement CTE standards or respond to specific elements of Perkins IV. 
However, it remains to be seen if states will implement strategies to move local practice in the 
direction of greater comparability across states. 

With respect to the extent of teacher use of the standards, our nonrandom sample of 
teachers from four states with statewide standards systems all seemed satisfied with the standards 
in their states. They believed that having CTE standards added rigor, credibility, and parity with 
academic courses. Rather than driving students away, these teachers believed that having CTE 
standards had attracted higher-performing students to their classes. Teacher attitudes are impor- 
tant because the existence of CTE standards would not matter if teachers did not use them. Per- 
kins IV will be easier to implement if CTE teachers value having CTE standards that hold teach- 
ers and students accountable. 



POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The apparent variability of CTE standards systems across the country thwarts cross-state 
comparisons. Industry does not vary as much across states, and indeed, once the various naming 
systems and other superficial differences are stripped away, it is likely that many of the standards 
systems described in this report are more alike than different. We believe that standardizing the 
CTE standards (and assessments to the extent feasible) across states could be beneficial: for ex- 
ample, students moving across state lines would encounter similar expectations. Perkins monitor- 
ing would become much easier. Differences in outcomes across states could more easily be mea- 
sured because there would be some comparability across states. 

However, the reality is that the states have invested time and money in developing their 
systems and may be resistant to revisiting and changing their CTE standards systems merely to 
standardize them across states. Some states that are in the process of developing their standards 
systems reported that they are modeling their standards after other state systems. Other states have 
created new systems to fit their specific needs, contributing to the variability across the states. 

It is unlikely that the federal government could “standardize the standards” across states 
in order to have comparable accountability systems. Perkins provides only a small amount of the 
total support for CTE compared to what most states and localities spend, so there is currently 
little incentive to change state practices that have taken great effort to develop. Perhaps the best 
course of action is to monitor and help states collect valid and reliable data during the early years 
of Perkins IV, examine those data, and then determine the next steps. Just as some states are find- 
ing to be the case with academic subjects, voluntarily adopting common standards across states 
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has benefits. 12 Perhaps states will recognize that similar benefits may accrue if they align CTE 
standards more closely across states as well. In short, many challenges remain to creating a more 
national system of secondary CTE. 

DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

There are many directions in which to take the data presented in this report. These data 
could be further mined to discover more about the current state of CTE standards in the U.S. Re- 
search could continue to follow the development of the systems, because so many are still under 
development. As states begin to complete their CTE standards systems, a more stable baseline of 
in formation should become available. 

There are fruitful avenues for research on the topic of CTE funding and its relationship to 
developing secondary CTE standards in accordance with Perkins IV. As noted, the states varied 
as to whether they provided ongoing state funding for CTE. Future research could monitor states 
that direct fewer resources to secondary CTE. Such work could determine whether continued 
inadequate funding impedes success in these states. Such work could also identify states that ap- 
pear to meet Perkins IV mandates with less funding compared to other states, and leam lessons 
from them that can help all states. 

As noted earlier in the report, next to nothing was known about CTE teacher attitudes 
about standards and the extent of their implementation of standards, especially in states that are 
only beginning to implement CTE standards for the first time. This study interviewed state-se- 
lected teachers in targeted states about their use of CTE standards. Future work could identify 
random samples of teachers to produce more generalizable information about how CTE teachers 
are responding to the increased focus on accountability. 

In states where the standards systems are completed and being implemented, studies 
could be designed to determine if the standards are having an effect on student learning. This 
study has laid the groundwork to allow other researchers to identify states that have completed 
standards systems and that could participate in such a study of student outcomes. Teacher atti- 
tudes and practices could be examined in such a study as well. 

Future research could also document the process of aligning secondary and postsecond- 
ary CTE standards. In many states, community and technical colleges are more locally controlled 
than K-12 districts. There may be no state board or umbrella organization for community col- 
leges at the state level, or there might be only a confederation of autonomous colleges rather than 
a true board. All of these governance issues make it very hard to institute statewide occupational 
program standards or any other statewide effort. Studies could identify successful means of 
aligning secondary and postsecondary CTE based on the characteristics of a state’s postsecond- 
ary education system (i.e., whether or not a state board exists). 

12 See the American Diploma Project, in which 30 states are working to align secondary academic 
education: http://www.achieve.org/node/604 
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Finally, now that the standards systems have been documented, relationships can be ex- 
plored and promising practices can be identified. Perhaps states in which secondary and postsec- 
ondary CTE standards and programs are aligned have more students continuing to postsecond- 
ary education than states without such alignment. Or perhaps states with standards written at a 
specific rather than broad level have an easier time certifying student proficiency. Future research 
could explore such relationships between standards and student outcomes and many others. All 
states could benefit from further research into promising practices with respect to the myriad is- 
sues in CTE standards development. 



CONCLUSION 

This report has established a baseline of information about state progress on and CTE 
teacher response to CTE standards. It has laid out several areas that pose challenges moving for- 
ward into the Perkins IV era. But CTE has already made a unique contribution to education by 
bringing industry input into secondary coursework through CTE standards. 13 This is the end result 
of the activity that began after the publication of commission reports cited above, which decried 
the disconnect between school and the larger economy. A national set of structures has been devel- 
oped in order to bring the education and industry sectors into greater alignment, and it could not 
have occurred with academic subjects or any other part of the high school curriculum except CTE. 
Industry has always played an advisory role for CTE programs. Now, however, standards and ac- 
countability, the language of academic subjects and No Child Left Behind, have been brought to 
bear on CTE. While it may seem obvious that industry would align more easily with CTE than 
with traditional academic subjects, this tends to get lost in discussions of the relative importance 
of various curricular areas present in high schools. At a time when high school program areas are 
being examined for their contribution to secondary education, CTE provides unique and important 
added value to the high school experience. The challenge now, with the development of standards 
systems and the passage of Perkins IV, is to move toward greater accountability and comparability 
in CTE without adding so many mandates that CTE can no longer provide that added value. 



13 We thank Neil Knobloch for this insight. 
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APPENDIX A: 

SAMPLE STANDARDS ACROSS GROUP A AND B STATES: 
BUSINESS/MARKETING AND WELDING 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


Group A States a 


Alabama 


Discuss basic economic terms. 


Demonstrate fillet welds with GMAW 
process for carbon steel in various 
positions. 


Arkansas 


Economics Foundation. 
Knowledge: Discuss tangible and 
intangible resources. 

Application: List the differences 
between tangible and intangible 
resources. 


Duty: Demonstrating GMAW. 

Task: Perform single pass fillet welds, 
all positions, on carbon steel, using 
short circuit transfer. 


Arizona 


Standard: Explore economic 
principles related to marketing. 


Standard: Set up and use GMAW 
equipment. 

Measurement Criterion: Make fillet 
welds, all positions, on carbon steel. 


California 


Standard: Students understand the 
key economic concepts that affect 
small business ownership. 
Subcomponent: Students understand 
common ways in which fiscal and 
monetary policies affect the economy. 


Standard: Students understand various 
types of welding assembly processes. 
Subcomponent: Students use welding 
tools and equipment to combine or 
join materials, resulting in a finished 
product that meets AWS standards. 


Connecticut 


For Marketing Education, the Web 
site refers teachers to the National 
Marketing Education Association 
Web site. No standards are listed on 
the state Web site. 


Standard: Students will gain 
knowledge and develop skills 
required for Agricultural Power, 
Technical, and Structural Systems. 
Application: Students will explain 
the operation of electric and oxy-fuel 
welding and cutting processes and 
perfonn procedures. 


Delaware 


Content Standard: Students will 
analyze, interpret, and make decisions 
based on financial product, market, 
and customer data. 

Indicator of Achievement: Students 
will list and describe the elements 
involved in purchasing goods and 
services and in determining prices. 


Content Standard: Students will 
disassemble, assemble, repair, 
inspect, and evaluate machinery and 
equipment systems. 

Indicator of Achievement: Students 
will perfonn disassembly and 
assembly procedures. 
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State Secondary CTE Standards: Developing a Framework out of a Patchwork of Policies 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


Florida 


Outcome: Identify Economic 
Principles. 

Benchmark: Explain concepts of 
Economics and Economic Activities. 


Outcome: Perform electric 
metbonding operations. 

Benchmark: Demonstrate basic 
procedures for safely adjusting and 
operating an arc welder, selecting a 
rod, striking and maintaining an arc, 
welding in various positions, and 
clamping. 


Iowa 


Standard: Understand the economic 
principles and concepts fundamental 
to marketing. 

Benchmark: Explain the concept of 
economic resources. 


Standard: Understand and 
demonstrate the use of materials in 
manufacturing. 

Benchmark: Demonstrate material 
combining processes. 


Indiana 


Standard: Students understand 
fundamental business/marketing 
administrative concepts that 
affect business decision-making. 
Performance Expectations: Students 
explain marketing and its importance 
in a global economy. 


Standard: Students perform welding 
and cutting processes on a variety 
of industrial metals. They read and 
interpret blueprints and mechanical 
drawings and complete projects to 
meet industry standards. 
Performance Expectations: Students 
perfonn GMAW. 


Kansas 


Explain the U.S. type of mixed 
economy and its strengths and 
weaknesses. 


Make fillet weld using GMAW metal 
electrode inert gas (MIG) welding 
equipment. 


Kentucky 


Standard: Understand the economic 
principles and concepts fundamental 
to marketing. 

Subcategory: Explain the concept of 
economic resources. 


Students will develop and 
demonstrate skills and knowledge 
with GMAW. 


Louisiana 


Standard: Understand basic economic 
concepts. 


Standard: Arc Welding Principles and 
Practices. 

Benchmark: GMAW — Make fillet 
welds, all positions, on plain carbon 
steel, using short circuit transfer. 
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State Secondary CTE Standards: Developing a Framework out of a Patchwork of Policies 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


Missouri 


Competency: Understand economics 
and economic activities. Explain 
the importance of understanding 
economics. 


Objective: Create gas metal arc welds 
on pipe/plate consistent with industry 
and safety standards. 

Task: Make weld in 3G position, 
vertical up, with carbon steel 3/16” or 
thicker. 


Massachusetts 


Strand: Technical Skills: Define 
economic concepts and principles. 
Identify common economic systems. 


Demonstrate the GMAW Process. 
Fillet weld in all positions using the 
GMAW Process. 


Mississippi 


Competency: Introduce economic 
fundamentals. Describe types of 
economic systems. 


Demonstrate the ability to set up and 
perfonn GMAW/FCAW (flux-core 
arc welding) operations. Apply safety 
practices and welding procedures, and 
perfonn multiple pass fillet welds and 
V-groove welds on mild steel and/or 
other materials. 


North Carolina 


Competency: Understand the 
economic foundations of marketing 
management. 

Objective: Explain the relationship 
between economic measurements and 
economic growth. 


Competency: Demonstrate GMAW. 
Objective: Weld GMAW multi-pass 
fillet welds on plate in all positions. 


Nebraska 


Economics and Personal Finance 
Essential Learning: Students will 
understand basic economic and 
financial principles in order to make 
wise domestic and global economic 
decisions related to their personal 
financial affairs, the successful 
operation of organizations, and the 
economic activities of the country. 
They will demonstrate competency 
by applying economic and personal 
financial reasoning to individual, 
business, and government practices. 


Welding: Demonstrate ability with 
gas arc welding. Weld a lap joint with 
a multiple-pass, fillet weld on carbon 
steel, stainless steel, and/or aluminum 
plate in various positions. Interrupt 
root pass at mid point and restart arc. 
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State Secondary CTE Standards: Developing a Framework out of a Patchwork of Policies 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


New Hampshire 


Understand the economic principles 
and concepts fundamental to 
marketing. 

Economic Systems: Explain the 
types of economic systems and the 
relationship between government and 
business of each. 


Demonstrate a groove weld in various 
positions, in accordance with the 
ANSI/AWS (American National 
Standards Institute/ American Welding 
Society) standards. 


New York 


Indicator: Students demonstrate an 
understanding of business, marketing, 
and multinational economic concepts. 
Sample task: Students explain the 
meaning of basic business and global 
economic terms. 


Indicator: Students demonstrate 
knowledge of planning, product 
development and utilization, and 
evaluation that meet the needs of 
industry. 

Sample task: Understand product 
development and use specified 
techniques for producing a product or 
service (tools, machines, materials, 
and processes). 


Ohio 


Apply basic economic concepts. 

Key Indicator: Explain the concept of 
economic resources. 


Demonstrate GMAW of mild steel. 


Oklahoma 


Duty: Economics. 

Task: Explain the nature of 
economics. 


Duty: Demonstrate Knowledge of 
GMAW Principles and Practices. 
Task: Make fillet welds, all positions, 
on carbon steel plate and pipe in 2F 
position-flat, multiple pass, surfacing 
welds. 


Oregon 


Statement: Integrate social studies 
skills into marketing, sales, and 
service to better understand 
customers and the economic 
environment in which they function. 
Indicator: Acquire an understanding 
of fundamental economic concepts to 
obtain a foundation for employment 
in marketing careers. 


Agriculture: Statement: Apply 
principles of service and repair to 
mechanical equipment, structures, 
etc. 

Indicator: Demonstrate safe and 
proper techniques in using hand 
and power tools in construction/ 
fabrication. 


South Carolina 


The student will be able to discuss 
economic resources. 


The student will be able to perform 
GMAW multiple-pass open-root V- 
groove welds on plate, using solid or 
composite wire and shielding gas, in 
multiple positions. 
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State Secondary CTE Standards: Developing a Framework out of a Patchwork of Policies 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


Tennessee 


Standard: Students will demonstrate 
an understanding of economic 
concepts and principles in a global 
economy. 


Standard: Students will make fillet 
and groove welds on plain carbon 
steel in all positions using a short- 
circuit, spray transfer, or pulsed-arc 
GMAW process. 

Indicator: The same in this case. 


Texas 


The student knows business concepts 
and how business satisfies economic 
needs. The student is expected to 
explain the impact of an international 
economy on business activities. 


The student uses advanced tools, 
equipment, and technical processes 
to complete complex projects. The 
student is expected to manufacture 
complex products. 

OR 

The student demonstrates mechanized 
agriculture repair skills. The student 
is expected to explain the operation 
of electric and oxy-fuel welding 
and cutting processes and performs 
procedures. 


Utah 


Standard: Students will have an 
understanding of the world of 
marketing. 

Objective: Students will explain 
marketing and its importance in a 
global economy. 


Standard: Student will use GMAW 
processes. 

Objective: Student will use Short 
Circuit Transfer to make fillet welds 
in flat position on plain carbon steel. 


Virginia 


Task: Understanding Economics and 
Economic Activities. 

Competency: Describe the major 
economic activities related to 
marketing. 


Task: Demonstrating GMAW. 
Competency: Perform single pass 
fillet welds, all positions, on carbon 
steel, using short circuit transfer. 


Washington 


Performance Task: Students will 
acquire, interpret, and communicate 
economic information and 
demonstrate an understanding of 
its importance in the success of a 
business in the free enterprise system. 
Competency: Students will describe 
the nature of economics and 
economic activities. 


Task: Weld, braze, cut, as appropriate 
with arc, oxy-acetylene, and MIG 
welders, and other equipment. 
Competency: Set up, adjust, 
operate, and maintain MIG welding 
equipment. 
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State Secondary CTE Standards: Developing a Framework out of a Patchwork of Policies 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


Wisconsin 


Content standard: Students will 
demonstrate knowledge of the role 
of marketing within a free enterprise 
system. 

Performance standard: Students will 
explain economic concepts that affect 
consumers and business in a free 
enterprise system. 


Content standard: Students will 
be able to define problems, gather 
information, explore options, devise 
a solution, evaluate the outcome, 
and communicate the results. 
Performance standard: Select and 
apply appropriate processes to alter 
the characteristics of material to make 
it useful in different situations. 


West Virginia 


Standard: Describe the importance 
of Economic Principles in today’s 
society. 

Objective: Discuss advantages and 
disadvantages of different types of 
economic systems. 


Standard: Perform GMAW using 
short circuit transfer. 

Objective: Make fillet welds, all 
positions, on plain carbon steel. 


Wyoming 


Standards are general to all CTE courses and are not specific to any discipline. 


Group B States h 


Idaho 


For Marketing Education, the Web 
site refers teachers to the National 
Marketing Education Association 
Web site. No standards are listed on 
the state Web site. 


Task: Weld lap joints in all positions. 
Performance Objective: Given the 
proper GMAW welding equipment, 
personal safety equipment, and 
demonstrations, weld lap joints in 
all positions in a safe and competent 
manner. 


Illinois 


N/A 


Standard: Make fillet weld in flat 
position using spray transfer on 
carbon steel. 

Performance Criterion: Fillet weld 
in flat position using spray transfer 
on carbon steel plate is completed 
according to standard part print, job 
specifications, and applicable welding 
codes. 


Vennont 


Competency: Apply economic 
principles. 

Subcompetency: Recognize economic 
activities. 


Competency: Perfonn GMAW tasks. 
Subcompetency: Flat position 
GMAW: short-circuiting method (dip- 
transfer) and/or spray arc method. 
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State Secondary CTE Standards: Developing a Framework out of a Patchwork of Policies 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


New Mexico 


Standard: Assess entrepreneurship/ 
small business management career 
information to enhance opportunities 
for career. 

Benchmark: Employ financial 
knowledge and skill to make business 
decisions. 


Standard: Produce a product to 
satisfy customer desires. 
Benchmark: Execute process to 
produce new product. 
Performance Standards: Perform 
production sequence safely. 


Georgia 


Performance standard: Integrate 
social studies skills into marketing, 
sales, and service to obtain an 
understanding of customers and the 
economic environment in which they 
function. Analyze basic economic 
concepts and describe the impact of 
economics on marketing. 


Performance standard: Perform 
GMAW multipass fillet welds on 
plate using carbon steel wire and 
shielding gas in various positions. 


Hawaii 


None Yet 


None Yet 


Maine 


N/A 


Duty/task: Performs GMAW 
multipass fillet welds on plate, using 
carbon steel wire and shielding gas in 
various positions. 

Performance Criteria: Weld is 
deposited with complete fusion; is 
free of overlapping, cracking, and 
porosity; and meets specifications. 


North Dakota 


Standard: Identify the economic 
principles and concepts fundamental 
to business operations. 

Topic: Explain the concept of 
economic resources. 


Standard: GMAW Plate - Identify 
and explain the equipment and weld 
types that apply to GMAW. 

Topic: Identify and explain fillet 
welds. 

Competencies: Practice flat and 
horizontal fillet welds in various 
positions. 
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State Secondary CTE Standards: Developing a Framework out of a Patchwork of Policies 



State 


Business/Marketing Standard 


Welding Standard 

Note: GMAW = Gas Metal Arc Welding 


Nevada 


Content Standard: Students will 
demonstrate an understanding of 
basic economic concepts, economic 
systems, cost-profit relationships, 
economic indicators/trends, and 
international concepts. 

Performance Standard: Students 
will demonstrate an understanding 
of basic concepts of economics. 
Indicator: Explain the concept of 
economic resources. 


Content Standard: Students will 
identify, select, set up, and 
demonstrate the use of GMAW 
equipment. 

Performance Standard: Students 
will demonstrate GMAW using 
appropriate safety techniques. 
Indicator: Students will demonstrate 
the ability to weld in various positions 
to complete an assigned project. 


Rhode Island 


No marketing program in RI. 
Related programs include Business 
Administration, Finance, and Retail/ 
Wholesale sales and services. 


No welding program in RI. 


South Dakota 


Standard: Identify and explain the 
economics and marketing concepts of 
the free enterprise system in a global 
market. 


Indicator: Demonstrate competencies 
with GMAW equipment on various 
metal thickness, joint design, and 
welding positions, using a solid wire 
electrode. 



Note. The sample consisted of the 42 states (including the District of Columbia) in Groups A and B. 

“Group A states have complete or nearly complete statewide standards systems. 

b Group B states are in the process of developing statewide standards systems or have unmaintained 

systems. 
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